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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER,  i8g6 
I 

HORACE  MANN 

The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly 
into  two  epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education. 
This  is  also  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate 
rural  methods  and  supplant  them  by  urban  methods.  For 
it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows  in  population  but  is  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a  large  population 
and  accumulated  wealth  afford  for  superior  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  contain¬ 
ing  8000  inhabitants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  6; 
between  1800  and  1810  it  increased  to  ii;  in  1820,  13;  in 
1830,  26;  in  1840,  44.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and 
1890  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times  the  former 
number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country  in  1790 
was,  according  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only 
one  in  thirty  of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to 
one  in  twelve;  in  1890  to  one  in  three.  In  fact,  if  we  count 
the  towns  on  the  railroads  that  are  made  urban  by  their 
close  connections  with  large  cities,  and  the  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-half  of  the  population 
is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four  square  miles 
will  furnish  only  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children  of  school 
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age,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  schools 
were  small,  their  annual  sessions  very  short,  the  funds  to  pay 
teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  themselves  poorly  educated 
and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the  first  forty  years  of 
this  nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
schools.  By  1830  the  growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected 
them  to  the  large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
urban  life,  graded  schools  began  to  exist,  and  to  hold  an 
annual  session  of  ten  or  eleven  months.  This  required  the 
services  of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation  was  teaching. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district  school  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter 
school  took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on 
his  othet  business  or  trade  (surveyor  or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.) 
for  his  chief  support.  There  was  small  chance  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Another  evil  more  prominent  than  the  former  was 
the  letting  down  of  standards  caused  by  the  low  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  average  committeeman.  The  town  as  a  whole 
could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  qualifications;  the 
average  district  rarely.  The  township  system  therefore 
attains  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district 
.system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and 
establish  graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session,  there 
came  a  demand  for  a  higher  order  of  teacher,  the  profes¬ 
sional  teacher,  in  short.  This  caused  a  comparison  of  ideals,  / 
and  the,  most  enlightened  in  the  community  began  an  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  school  question,  and  supervision  was  demanded. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  urban  civilization  had  made 
most  progress,  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837  and  the  employment  of 
Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837).  Boston  had 
been  connected  with  Providence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell 
by  railroads  before  1835,  and  in  1842  the  first  great  trunk 
railroad  had  been  completed  through  Springfield  to  Albany, 
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opening  to  Boston  a  communication  with  the  great  West 
by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly  completed  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
urban  epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
potency  to  this  day. 

Horace  Mann  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and 
the  growth  of  cities.  He  attacked  with  unsparing  severity 
the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he  found  them,  these  evils  being 
chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school  epoch.  The  school- 
district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in  1701,  into 
Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  educational  legislation  in 
Massachusetts.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  impulse  given  to 
education  in  the  villages,  no  doubt  the  district  system 
seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  manifest  in  the  opposition 
to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed  in  the  populous 
villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district  lines. 
Local  power  is  never  given  up  to  a  central  power  without 
a  struggle.  The  stvibbornness  of  this  contest  on  the  part 
of  local  committeemen  was  continued  long  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  township  system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 
The  district  fought  for  its  “  rights  ”  through  its  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  town  board,  thereby  postponing  the  feasible 
consolidation  of  districts  and  the  formation  of  properly  clas¬ 
sified  schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated . 
or  “  union  ”  schools,  so  called,  in  New  York  State  and  the 
West.  In  the  rural  school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of 
pupils  from  the  lowest  primary  up  to  the  secondary  came 
together  under  one  master  who  had  to  give  individual 
instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes  or  a  little  more 
for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not 
well  manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  In  his  classes, 
each  formed  of  one  pupil  in  those  branches  other  than  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling,  he  might  have  done  better  teaching  had  he 
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had  two  pupils  instead  of  one.  For  the  child  learns  almost 
as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts  of  his  class¬ 
mate  to  recite  as  from  his  own.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make 
I  a  recitation  by  an  entire  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of 
I  even  grade  of  advancement  far  more  instructive  to  each 
pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson  to  his 
one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of 
bridge  between  the  teacher’s  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see 
the  topic  under  discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learn¬ 
ing)  and  the  individual  pupil’s  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its 
barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely  learned  its  relations  to  other 
topics).  For  each  pupil  gets  some  one-sided  view  of  it  for 
himself  in  preparing  his  lesson,  and  sees  in  the  class  exercise 
(which  we  call  “  recitation  ”  in  .our  American  school  tech¬ 
nique)  many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his  fellow 
pupils,  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view  but  to 
have  others  equally  distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and 
divided  again  according  to  grade;  the  thirty  pupils  young¬ 
est,  and  in  lowest  elementary  studies,  taken  by  one  teacher 
and  the  other  thirty  pupils  taken  by  the  other  teacher. 
One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is  saved  by  consolidation 
and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time  for  each  class  exer¬ 
cise  or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of  five 
minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  is 
'  collected.  There  is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  making 
ten  in  all;  for  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  can  be  taught  by 
each  teacher  in  a  well-graded  school  as  in  an  ungraded 
school.  Each  of  these  ten  teachers  divides  his  fifty  pupils 
into  two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and  classes  aver¬ 
age  a  half  year’s  difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress  from 
the  classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each 
recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  promote  a  bright  pupil, 
who  is  not  finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his  class, 
to  the  next  class  above.  For  he  can  soon  make  up  what  he 
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has  omitted  by  the  leap  from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too, 
a  pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take  up  his  work 
with  the  next  class  below  and  find  it  better  suited  to  his 
powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin 
Luther  to  insist  on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  first  to  seize  on  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants — namely,  education  for  the  people — and  turn  it  against 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  formed  a  school 
system  in  1590  and  also  took  much  pains  with  grading  and 
classification. 

Horace  Mann’s  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district 
system  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate 
districts  in  populous  sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports 
were  widely  read  outside  of  the  State  and  spread  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  school  question  into  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Connecticut  succeeded  in 
abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massachusetts 
Mung  to  it  until  1869,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  it.  In  this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872. 
And  this  is  what  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  says  of 
the  evils  of  the  district  system,  in  an  able  summary: 

First,  the  school  moneys  were  inequably  divided,  some  districts  receiving 
much  more  than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others  much  less  than  was 
absolutely  needed ;  second,  poor  schoolhouses  in  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts  ;  third,  short  schools,  or  poor  ones,  if  the  agent  attempted 
to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers.  ^Little  money,  poor  school- 
houses,  short  schools  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  this  system. 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  insti¬ 
tutes;  to  the  improvement  of  school  buildings;  the  raising 
of  school  funds  by  taxation;  the  creating  of  a  correct  public 
opinion  on  school  questions;  the  care  for  vicious  youth  in 
appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the  hide-bound  text¬ 
book  method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words 
of  the  book.  He  encouraged  school  libraries  and  school 
apparatus. 
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Horace  Mann’s  influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  nor¬ 
mal  school  in  the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward 
removed  to  Framingham),  and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both 
in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at  Bridgewater  in  the  fall  of  the 
next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
was  aroused  by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the 
legislature  the  act  organizing  a  State  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  became  himself  the  first  secretary  of  it  (1849). 
In  1849  Connecticut  established  a  normal  school.  In  1843 
Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  State  School  Law,  under  which  he  became  the  first  , 
Commissioner,  and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education 
that  have  worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of 
schools  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  within  the  past 
fifty  years.  Let  us  consider  some  of  those  points  more  in 
detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to  the  personality  of  the  hero 
whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a 
period  of  fifty  years — an  apparent  retrogression  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  apparent  retrogression  was  due  to  the  increase  of 
local  self-government  and  the  decrease  of  central,  especially 
parochial  authority.  It  was  a  necessary  and  on  the  whole  a 
healthful  movement.  The  central  power  had  been  largely 
theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But  the  reac¬ 
tion  against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  individualism.  The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this 
direction  was  reached  in  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  in  all  matters  except  in 
the  item  of  examination  of  teachers.  The  public  schools 
diminished  in  efficiency,  and  a  twofold  opposition  began 
some  years  before  1828,  which  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
shape  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  public 
schools  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  educational  reformers, 
such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  contemporary  James 
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G.  Carter.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary, 
therefore  mark  an  era  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  to  the  proper  union  of  local  and  central  authority 
in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann’s  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was 
that  of  educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our 
attention  to  be  distracted  from  this  point  if  we  would  behold 
the  greatness  and  beneficence  of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was 
essentially  an  educational  missionary,  a  teacher  of  pupils 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for 
he  consecrated  himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting 
the  school  education  of  the  people.  Other  people,  all 
people,  select  vocations  in  which  they  are  to  work  and  earn 
a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary  consecrates  his  whole  life 
to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  return  to  him  in 
wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in 
his  praise  of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  estab¬ 
lishing  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837; 

This  board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost  imperceptible,  flowing 
from  the  highest  tableland,  between  oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and 
widen  as  it  descends,  diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course,  and  nations 
shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement  toward  an 
organized  system  of  common  education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough 
and  universal. 

,It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  that  State  Board 
of  Education  the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was 
a  board  with  limited  powers.  It  could  not  found  schools 
nor  direct  or  manage  them  after  they  were  founded.  It 
could  only  collect  information  and  diffuse  it.  It  could  per¬ 
suade  the  people  but  not  command  them.  In  a  nation 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government,  it  was  a  very 
great  achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
board  that  cannot  coerce  but  only  persuade.  This  is  the 
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point  of  view  to  see  Horace  Mann’s  greatness.  One  thinks 
of  the  potency  of  Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a  Crusade. 
It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace  Mann  preached  in  his  twelve 
reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular  addresses,  and  in  his 
thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made 
in  1837,  and  contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the 
duties  of  school  committees,  especially  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  It  sets  forth  the  apathy  of  the  people  regarding 
the  schools  and  regrets  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers.  (48  pp.) 

There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  schoolhouses  which 
discussed  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper 
kind  of  desks,  the  location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of 
the  room,  the  playgrounds,  and  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.  (60  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of 
the  method  of  teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the 
word  method.  A  just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  school  reading  books.  (60  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the 
employment  of  children  in  manufactories,  the  importance 
of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of  books  needed,  the  effect  of  read¬ 
ing  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  recommends  strongly 
the  establishment  of  school  district  libraries.  (52  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of 
union  schools  for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the 
pupils,  and'  cheapening  the  cost  of  instruction.  It  shows 
the  value  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance. 
(40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  the  effect  of  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  men,  the  production  of  property,  the 
multiplication  of  human  comforts,  and  all  the  elements  of 
material,  well-being.  He  showed  how  education  awakened 
thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual,  opening 
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his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the 
uneducated.  The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making 
inquiries  of  manufacturers  and  men  of  business,  is  the  most 
suggestive  letter  of  its  kind.  This  report  deserves  to  be 
published  in  a  pamphlet  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  every  generation.  (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physi¬ 
ology  and  its  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in 'the 
schools.  (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in 
European  schools  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction,  bringing  into 
light  the  questions  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  over¬ 
cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words.  He  describes  in  an 
eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of  education 
and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia, 
and  Saxony.  (190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  emplovment  of 
female  teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers’ 
institutes,  teachers’  associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal 
music.  (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to 
which  the  teacher  should  appeal;  describes  the  school  vices 
to  be  avoided;  points  out  the  transcendent  importance  of 
moral  instruction,  and  shows  how  obedience  should  be 
secured  by  affection  and  respect  and  not  by  fear.  He  treats 
of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whispering, 
and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that  meet  the  teacher 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
emulation  and  commends  the  system  of  instruction  by 
induction  instead  of  deduction;  and  the  importance  of  sub¬ 
stituting  investigation  for  memorizing.  (104  pp.) 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common- 
school  system  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  the  relation 
which  education  holds  to  the  future  generations  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  (35  pp.) 
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The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  power  of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State 
from  social  evils  and  crimes.  There  is  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter  of  1841  had  inquired 
regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry. 
Replies  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encouraging 
facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school 
education.  The  report  continues  to  discuss  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  and  the  methods  of  securing  regular 
attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a  picture  of  the  effect  of 
universal  education. 

Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  humankind  will  find  the  only  sure 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is  devoted,  in 
universal  education.  In  whatever  department  of  philanthropy  he  may  be 
engaged,  he  Will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the  great 
circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal  education  is  the  center  and  cir¬ 
cumference.  (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents 
anew  the  capacity  of  the  common-school  system  to  improve 
the  pecuniary  condition  and  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  the  commonwealth;  repeating 
with  new  force  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  previous 
reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school;  shows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  health  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical 
training  in  the  schoolroom;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  the 
schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  citizens.  His 
devices  to  show  the  use  of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools 
to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer,  seem  inex¬ 
haustible.  (120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the 
famous  controversy  with  the  thirty-one  Boston  school- 
'  masters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption. 
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The  ability  of  the  conservative  party  has  always  been  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure  have  been 
forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate  one  after 
another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by 
their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from 
this  State.  The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from 
the  dross  in  a  large  measure  already  before  the  stage  of 
practical  experiment  has  begun.  In  reviewing  this  long 
record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures  that  have  now 
become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and 
blame  too  severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the 
theory  of  the  reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance 
instead  of  a  mere  change  from  one  imperfect  method  to 
another.  Even  at  best,  educational  changes  are  often  only 
changes  of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  sure  to  need  correction  by  a  fresh 
reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that 
the  defects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by 
the  good  sense  and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers 
who  still  practiced  them,  and  hence  the  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  old  methods  was  felt  to  be  unjust.  The  best 
teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their  methods.  It  seemed 
unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method  all  the  mis¬ 
takes  committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and 
because,  too,  it  claimed  more  for  the  new  device  than  could 
be  realized.  The  old  was  condemned  for  its  poor  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent,  while  the  new  was  com¬ 
mended  as  the  ideal,  without  considering  what  it  would 
become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  text-books.  Every¬ 
one  will  admit  that  what  is  called  the  “  slavish  use  ”  of  such 
means  is  a  great  evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sen-  1 
tences,  without  criticism  and  reflection  on  their  meaning,  is  j 
a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and  fit  only  for  parrots.  ; 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the  printed  page 
is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to  get 
out  of  printed  words  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and 
observation  recorded  there — how  to  verify  these  and  critic¬ 
ally  go  over  the  steps  of  the  author’s  mind — this  is  the 
method  of  discovery  and  leads  to  the  only  real  progress.  For 
real  progress  comes  from  availing  one’s  self  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new  discovery. 
That  other  method  sometimes  commended,  of  original  inves¬ 
tigation  without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has 
toiled  for  long  thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of 
achievement  and  that  civilization  is  on  the  highest  round 
of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented  school  education  in  order 
that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the  top  on  the  rounds 
which  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the 
child  of  the  savage  tribe  there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking 
and  living;  he  begins  practically  at  the  bottom  of  this  lad¬ 
der  and  with  no  rounds  on  which  he  may  climb. 

Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much 
excellent  teaching  in  the  academies  and  common  schools — 
teaching  which  trained  the  pupil  to  criticise  and  verify 
instead  of  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  book  with  blind 
credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew  that  their  methods' 
were  good  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and 
an  inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the 
capability  df  producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can 
be  trained  by  holding  him  responsible  for  mastering  critic¬ 
ally  the  printed  page,  and  making  alive  again  its  thoughts 
and  perceptions.  It  was  a  sense  of  something  valuable  in 
the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the  criticisms  of 
Horace  Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  masters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of 
Horace  Mann.  He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Puritans,  modeled  on  the  type  of  the  Hebrew 
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prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermons, 
most  of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  edu¬ 
cated  all  Puritans  to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders 
who  devoted  themselves  to  a  cause  and  withstood  popular 
clamor,  fiercely  denouncing  whatever  form  of  idol  worship 
they  saw  among  their  countrymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  man¬ 
hood,  unswerved  by  personal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic 
and  devoted  to  the  public  interest ;  it  draws  its  support  from 
a  sense  of  righteousness  that  gives  it  a  backbone  cotermi¬ 
nous  with  the  axis  on  which  the  universe  revolves.  So  long 
as  this  character  is  recognized  and  respected,  and  has  in  the 
main  the  support  of  the  community,  small  and  great,  it 
stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of  the 
elements  in  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  it  should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward 
tragedy  than  a  genuine  historical  one.  The  average  man 
puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of  his  age  or  his  community,  and 
develops  an  overweening  egotism;  or  he  poses  as  an  unap¬ 
preciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  philanthropy, 
or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of  character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn 
with  wrecked  individualities  of  men  who  have  become 
fanatics  or  cranks  through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a 
single  idea,  and  the  self-delusion — a  suggestion  of  the  Evil 
One — that  they  are  exceptionally  wise  and  gifted  above  their 
fellow-men;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right  and  the  world  all 
wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and 
in  other  great  men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this 
Hebrew-prophet  type  of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused  and  by  their  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion  to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off 
the  fatal  disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism. 
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and  that  prescription  is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its 
intellectual  rule  is  the  measure  by  service  of  one’s  fellows: 
be  their  servant  if  you  would  rule  over  them. 

But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  important  fruition 
of  all  human  history;  namely,  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  the  formation  of  a  set  of  institutions  to 
nurture  it. 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  with¬ 
stand  any  amount  of  opposition  from  their  fellow-men 
and  still  stand  erect  without  fear.  “  One  with  God  is  a 
majority.” 

Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  his  fundamental 
principle  and  on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  his 
strength.  In  his  own  words  he  describes  his  conviction  and 
at  the  same  time  lays  down  the  details  of  his  policy  and 
methods  of  winning  success. 

The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Compulsion, 
even  it  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instrumept.  Enlightenment, 
not  coercion,  is  our  resource.  The  nature  of  education  must  be  explained. 
The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  its  comprehension 
and  enduring  interests.  We  cannot  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even 
though  it  be  the  right  one  ;  but  we  must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  it,  and  show  them  not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to  the 
goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in  some 
towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this  noble 
enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  must  be 
like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal. 
Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day  by  day,  as  the  oculist  visits  the 
blind  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  until  the  living  sense  leaps 
in  the  living  light. 

Let  the  zealbus  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are  frozen 
up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie  embedded. 
Let  the  love  of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  country,  the  dictates  of 
reason,  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
be  plied,  in  mingled  tenderness  and  earnestness,  until  the  obdurate  and 
dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  shall  be  dissipated  by  their 
blended  light  and  heat. 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the 
State  to  educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter 
had  preached.  It  is  stated  in  these  simple  propositions: 
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1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  great 
commonwealth. 

2.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all 
its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice  and 
prepare  them  for  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  and  the  embezzle¬ 
ment  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  ha\'e  not  less  of  criminality 
but  far  more  than  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann’s  labors  in  his  great  career 
as  educational  statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in 
these  words: 


In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these  twelve 
years  of  Mr.  Mann’s  labors  : 

Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had  doubled  ; 
that  more  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in  providing  better  school- 
houses  ;  that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased  sixty-two  per 
cent.,  of  women  fifty-one  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  number  of  women 
employed  as  teachers  had  increased  fifty-four  per  cent.;  one  month  had  been 
added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools ;  the  ratio  of  private-school 
expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  diminished  from  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  to  thirty-six  per  cent.:  the  compensation  of  school  committees 
had  been  made  compulsory,  and  their  supervision  was  more  general 
and  more  constant ;  three  normal  schools  had  been  established,  and  had 
sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  making  themselves  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.' 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann 
as  a  character  inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform 
society  by  means  of  the  school  system.  It  was  this  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advocate  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and  secure  its  establish¬ 
ment — to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  disci¬ 
pline,  methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child’s 
interest  and  arouse  him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote 
the  evening  of  his  life  to  the  Antioch  College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so 
widely  and  in  so  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic 
teacher  is  not  proud  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann? 

William  T.  Harris 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Martin’s  Education  in  Massachusetts,  p.  174. 
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Philosophers,  poets,  and  sometimes  men  of  science,  are 
fond  of  speculating  on  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whither 
are  we  tending?  But  more  personal  matters  and  more 
immediate  interests  detain  the  attention  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  mankind.  The  mere  question  of  absolute  physical 
direction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  institutions 
and  ideals,  lies  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  the  average 
man.  The  passenger  in  a  railway  train  moving  west  may 
walk  leisurely  eastward,  within  the  limits  of  the  train,  and 
feel  certain  of  his  direction  and  speed.  But  the  train  travel¬ 
ing  westward,  forty  miles  an  hour,  is  on  the  surface  of  a 
planet  that  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  with  a 
velocity  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  More  than  this,  the 
earth  is  also  plunging  forward  in  space,  in  its  orbit  about 
the  sun,  at  the  fearful  rate  of  more  than  iioo  miles  per  min¬ 
ute;  while  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system  it  drifts  rapidly 
with  its  fellows  toward  a  distant  point  in  the  constellation 
Hercules.  Perhaps  the  whole  sidereal  system,  the  entire 
cosmos  even,  have  yet  other  motions  of  their  own.  How 
hopeless,  then,  is  it  to  attempt  to  trace  the  exact  path, 
judged  by  an  absolute  standard,  of  a  body  moving  on  the 
earth’s  surface!  The  very  conception  staggers  us,  and  our 
imaginations  fall  back  helpless. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  directions  and  tendencies 
of  things  intellectual  and  institutional.  The  Laudator 
temporis  acti  is  convinced  that  civilization  is  just  now  on  a 
downward  grade.  The  old  order  has  changed  and  given 
place  to  a  new,  and  the  new  order  seems  to  him  to  lack 
something  of  the  robustness,  the  idealism,  the  valor,  of  the 

•  An  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  July  7,  1896. 
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old.  His  antagonist,  fresh  from  contemplating  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  as  depicted  by  modern  political  philosophers, 
sees  hope  and  promise  only  in  the  future.  To  such  an 
observer  the  past  is  a  record  of  folly,  imperfection,  and  crime. 
The  sane  man  may  be  forgiven  if  at  times  he  fails  to  listen 
with  patience  to  either  advocate.  His  sanity  deserts  him, 
however,  if  he  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  cynicism  and 
pessimism.  While  we  may  not  hope  to  grasp  fully  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  movements  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  we 
can  nevertheless  study  them,  trace  their  beginnings,  and 
measure  their* present  effects.  Such  an  attitude,  hopeful 
yet  cautious,  leads  to  what  is  at  once  the  scientific  and  the 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate  present  tend¬ 
encies  with  any  precision  or  authority,  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  instinctive  feeling  among  thoughtful  men,  as  Mr. 
Kidd  has  pointed  out  in  the  first  pages  of  his  Social  evolu¬ 
tion,  that  a  definite  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  civilization 
is  drawing  to  a  close  and  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new 
era.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  lends  color  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  new  era  has  already  begun.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  drawn  from  the  records  of  material 
advance,  of  scientific  progress,  and  of  political  development. 

The  material  advances  made  since  the  present  century 
opened  are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than  the  sum 
total  of  those  that  all  previous  history  records.  We  find  it 
difficult  even  to  imagine  the  world  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  or  understand  it.  Without 
the  factory,  without  the  manifold  products  and  applications 
of  steam  and  electricity,  without  even  the  newspaper  and 
the  sulphur  match,  the  details  of  our  daily  life  would  be 
strangely  different.  In  our  time  a  wholly  new  series  of 
mechanical  and  economic  forces  is  actively  at  work,  and  has 
already  changed  the  appearance  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
What  another  hundred  years  may  bring  forth  no  one  dares 
predict. 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  century  is  no  less  marvelous 
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and  no  less  revolutionary  in  its  effects  than  the  material 
advance.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  once  the  speculative 
dream  of  a  few  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  is  now  a 
scientific  commonplace.  The  geology  of  Lyell,  the  astron¬ 
omy  of  Herschel,  the  biology  of  von  Baer,  of  Darwin,  and 
of  Huxley,  the  physiology  of  Muller,  the  physics  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  and  of  Roentgen,  are  already  part  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  all  educated  men.  To  us  the  world  and  its 
constitution  present  an  appearance  very  different  from  that 
which  was  familiar  to  our  ancestors. 

But  most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  movements  of 
the  century  is  the  political  development  toward  the  form 
of  government  known  as  democracy.  Steadily  and  dog¬ 
gedly  throughout  the  ten  decades  the  movement  toward 
democracy  has  gone  its  conquering  way.  When  the  cen¬ 
tury  opened  democracy  was  a  chimera.  It  had  been 
attempted  in  Greece  and  Rome  and  again  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind  believed  it  to 
be  a  failure.  Whatever  its  possibilities  in  a  small  and  homo¬ 
geneous  community,  it  was  felt  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
large  states.  The  contention  that  government  could  be 
carried  on  by  what  Mr.  Mill  called  collective  mediocrity 
rather  than  by  the  intelligent  few,  was  felt  to  be  prepos¬ 
terous.  The  horrible  specter  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  United  States,  hardly  risen 
from  their  cradle,  were  regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
with  a  curiosity,  partly  amused,  partly  disdainful.  Ger¬ 
many  was  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch,  the  grand¬ 
nephew  pf  the  great  Frederick  himself.  In  England  a 
constitutional  oligarchy,  with  Pitt  at  its  head,  was  firmly 
intrenched  in  power.  The  Napoleonic  reaction  was  in  full 
swing  in  France.  How  different  will  be  the  spectacle  when 
the  twentieth  century  opens!  In  Great  Britian  one  far- 
reaching  reform  after  another  has  left  standing  the  shell  of 
oligarchy  only.  The  spirit  and  support  of  British  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  democratic.  Despite  the  influence  of  Bismarck  and 
the  two  Williams,  great  progress  is  making  toward  the 
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democratization  of  Germany.  France,  after  a  period  of 
unexampled  trouble  and  unrest,  has  founded  a  successful 
and  apparently  stable  republic.  The  United  States  have 
disappointed  every  foe  and  falsified  the  predictions  of  every 
hostile  critic.  The  governmental  framework  constructed 
by  the  fathers  for  less  than  four  millions  of  people,  scattered 
along  a  narrow  strip  of  seaboard,  has  expanded  easily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  population  twenty  times  as 
large,  gathered  into  great  cities  and  distributed  over  an 
empire  of  seacoast,  mountain,  plain,  and  forest.  It  has 
withstood  the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  time, 
fought  by  men-of  the  highest  intelligence  and  most  deter¬ 
mined  convictions.  It  has  permitted  the  development  and 
expansion  of  a  civilization  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  and  where  the  highest  civil*  and  military 
honors  have  been  thrust  upon  the  children  of  the  plain  people 
by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens. 

So  significant  has  this  phenomenon  of  democracy  become, 
so  widespread  is  its  influence,  and  so  dominating  are  its 
ideals  that  we  have  rightly  begun  to  study  it,  both  with  the 
impartial  eye  of  tfie  historian  and  by  the  analytic  method  of 
the  scientist.  The  literature  of  democracy  for  the  past  half 
century  is  extremely  important.  De  Tocqueville,  Bagehot, 
Scherer,  Carlyle,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Bryce,  and  Lecky  are  but 
a  few  of  the  great  names  that  have  contributed  to  it. 
Through  all  the  pages  of  these  writers  runs  an  expression 
of  the  conviction  that  the  stream  of  tendency  toward 
democracy  can  neither  be  turned  back  nor  permanently 
checked.  Some  of  these  students  of  democracy  are  its 
enthusiastic  advocates,  others  are  its  hostile  critics:  all  alike 
seem  to  resign  themselves  to  it. 

The  process  of  substituting  this  new  social  and  political 
system  for  an  older  one  has  not  been  uninterrupted  or 
untroubled,  nor  has  it  given  perfect  satisfaction.  As  the 
political  pendulum  has  continued  to  swing  through  a  wide 
but  diminishing  arc.  the  cries  have  been  loud  and  constant 
that  injustice  and  favoritism  have  not  been  suppressed,  that 
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all  are  not  equally  prosperous,  and  that  not  even  democracy 
is  a  cure  for  all  our  distress  and  dissatisfaction.  Much  of 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  tendency  in  all  stages  of  history, 
spoken  of  by  Burke,  to  ascribe  to  prevailing  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  ills  that  in  reality  flow  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  But  in  part  at  least — in  how  great  part  perhaps  we 
fail  to  recognize — it  is  due  to  our  imperfect  and  halting 
application  of  our  democratic  ideals  and  our  democratic 
responsibilities.  The  platitudes  of  democracy  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  crowd;  the  full  depth  of  its  principles 
is  far  from  being  generally  understood.  It  is  easy  to  cry 
“  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,”  and  to  carve  the  words 
in  letters  of  stone  upon  public  buildings  and  public  monu¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  query  whether,  in 
truth,  unrestricted  liberty  and  perfect  equality  are  at  all 
compatible.  For  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  liberty  leads 
directly  to  inequality,  based  upon  the  natural  differences  of 
capacity  and  application  among  men.  Equality,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  any  economic  sense,  is  attainable  only  by  the 
suppression  in  some  degree  of  liberty,  in  order  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  may  be 
able  to  hold  back  the  precocious  and  to  push  forward  the 
sluggish.  Obviously  there  is  food  for  thought  in  this; 
thought  that  may  serve  to  check  the  rhetorical  exuberance 
of  the  enthusiast,  and  lead  him  to  ask  whether  we  yet  fully 
grasp  what  democracy  means. 

Democracy  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  novel  a  movement  and  so 
sweeping  a  one;  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  compare 
it  closely,^  in  all  its  phases,  with  monarchy  and  oligarchy. 
The  advantages  of  those  forms  of  political  organization  were 
manifest  when  society  was  young  and  man’s  institutional 
life  yet  undeveloped.  As  time  went  on  the  weaknesses  of 
such  forms  of  government  became  apparent.  The  plunge 
into  democracy  was  made,  and  we  have  usually  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  contrast  its  blessings  with  what  we  know  of  the 
oppression  and  iniquity  that  resulted  from  the  kingship  and 
the  oligarchy  in  the  early  modern  period.  We  must,  how- 
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ever,  go  further  than  this,  and  gain  truer  and  deeper  insights 
into  the  institutional  life  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  find  evidence  of  the  close  relations 
that  exist  between  democracy  and  education.  So  long  as 
the  direction  of  man’s  institutional  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  the  few,  the  need  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  political 
intelligence  was  not  strongly  felt.  The  divine  right  of  kings 
found  its  correlative  in  the  diabolical  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  There  was  no  educational  ideal,  resting  upon  a 
social  and  political  necessity,  that  was  broad  enough  to 
include  the  whole  people.  But  the  rapid  widening  of  the 
basis  of  sovereignty  has  changed  all  that.  No  deeper  con¬ 
viction  pervades  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
France,  who  are  the  most  aggressive  exponents  of  democracy, 
than  that  the  preservation  of  liberty  under  the  law,  and  of  the 
institutions  that  are  our  precious  possession  and  proud 
heritage,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  on  this  unshakable  foundation  that  the  argument  for 
public  education  at  public  expense  really  rests. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  great  Greek  philosophers 
made  their  contributions  to  educational  theory  in  treatises 
on  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state.  Both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  meaning  of  man’s 
social  and  institutional  life.  To  live  together  with  one’s 
fellows  in  a  community  involves  fitness  so  to  live.  This  fit¬ 
ness,  in  turn,  implies  discipline,  instruction,  training;  that 
is,  education.  The  highest  type  of  individual  life  is  found  in 
community  life.  Ethics  passes  into  or  includes  politics,  and 
the  education  of  the  individual  is  education  for  the  state. 
The  educated  Greek  at  the  height  of  his  country's  develop¬ 
ment  was  taught  to  regard  participation  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  alike.  The  well-being  of  the 
community  was  constantly  before  him  as  an  ideal  of  personal 
conduct.  To  depart  from  that  point  of  view  is  to  entail  the 
gravest  consequences.  That  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people,  and  among  their  number  some  of  the  most  highly 
trained,  have  departed  from  it,  needs  no  proof. 
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Failure  to  understand  the  political  life  of  a  democratic 
state  and  failure  to  participate  fully  in  it,  lead  directly  to 
false  views  of  the  state  and  its  relations  to  the  individual 
citizen.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
citizens  who  compose  it,  the  state  is,  then,  in  thought  at 
least,  regarded  as  an  artificial  creation,  the  plaything  of 
so-called  politicians  and  wire-pullers.  This  view,  that  the 
individual  and  the  state  are  somehow  independent  each  of 
the  other,  is  not  without  support  in  modern  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  it  is  a  crude  and  superficial  view.  It  underlies 
those  fallacies  that  regard  the  state  either  as  a  tyrant  to  be 
resisted  or  as  a  benefactor  to  be  courted.  No  democracy 
can  endure  permanently  on  either  basis. 

The  state  is  the  completion  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and  without  it  he  would  not  wholly  live.  To  inculcate  that 
doctrine  should  be  an  aim  of  all  education  in  a  democracy. 
To  live  up  to  it  should  be  the  ideal  of  the  nation’s  educated 
men. 

Impossible  in  theory  as  the  separation  of  the  state  from 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  seems,  yet  in  practice  it  is 
found  to  exist.  This  is  true  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  localities  more  than  others.  Our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,  elaborately  adjusted  so  that  each  individual’s  choice 
may  count  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  common  will,  now 
shelters  a  system  of  party  organization  and  of  political  prac¬ 
tice,  undreamt  of  by  ’the  fathers,  that  effectually  reduces 
our  theoretical  democracy  to  an  oligarchy,  and  that  oli¬ 
garchy  by  no  means  an  aristocracy.  With  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  educated  men  of  the  country  hold  themselves 
aloof— or  are  held  aloof — from  participation  in  what  is 
called  practical  politics.  That  field  of  activity  which  should 
attract  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  nation,  too  often 
repels  it.  When  a  man  of  the  most  highly  trained  powers 
engages  in  political  life,  he  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  comment.  If  he  despises  the  petty  arts  and  chicaneries 
of  the  demagogue  he  becomes  “  unpopular.”  After  a  brief 
interval  he  passes  off  the  public  stage  without  even  a  per- 
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functory  recognition  of  his  services.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  framers  of  no  government,  least  of  all  the  framers  of  our 
own,  contemplated  a  practical  outcome  such  as  this.  If  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  unfit  men  for  political  life,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  either  with  our  political  life  or  with  our 
education. 

The  teachers  of  the  country  should  address  themselves  to 
this  question  with  determination  and  zeal. 

The  teaching  of  civil  government  is  good.  The  inculca¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  is  good.  The  flag  upon  the  schoolhouse 
is  good.  But  all  these  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  involved  is  an  ethical  one.  It  reaches  deep  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  morality.  It  is  illuminated  by 
history. 

The  public  education,  then,  of  a  great  democratic  people, 
has  other  aims  to  fulfill  than  the  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge  or  the  development  of  literary  culture.  It  must 
prepare  for  intelligent  citizenship.  More  than  a  century 
ago  Burke  wrote  that  “  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty 
years,  at  least,  behindhand  in  their  politics.  There  are  but 
very  few  who  are.  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what 
passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and  occasions,  so 
as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system.”  This  is  the 
warning  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  publicists  that  a  thor¬ 
oughly  instructed  and  competent  public  opinion  on  political 
matters  is  difficult  to  attain.  Yet,  unless  we  are  to  sur¬ 
render  the  very  principle  on  which  democracy  rests,  we 
must  struggle  to  attain  it.  Something  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  precept,  something  by  direct  instruction,  much 
by  example.  The  words  “  politics  ”  and  “  politician  ”  must 
be  rescued  from  the  low  esteem  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
and  restored  to  their  ancient  and  honorable  meaning.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never 
foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  thousands  of  intel¬ 
ligent  men  and  women  would  regard  “  politics  ”  as  beneath 
them,  and  when  a  widespread  unwillingness  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  persons  and  policies  would  develop  among 
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the  people.  Yet  such  is,  of  course,  the  case.  The  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  in  November  next  choose  a 
Governor.  The  power  and  dignity  of  the  office  are  among 
the  greatest  in  the  land.  About  one  and  a  half  million 
qualified  voters  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  choice. 
Theoretically  any  competent  person  might  be  put  forward 
for  the  office,  and  every  individual’s  preference  would  be 
recorded  and  weighed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
choice  of  the  State  must  be  made  between  two  persons,  who 
in  turn  will  be  selected  by,  perhaps,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate,  at  the  suggestion  or  dictation  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  men.  Had  such  a  system,  or  anything  like  it,  been 
proposed  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there 
would  have  been  instant  rebellion.  “  Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ”  would  not  have  seemed  worth  having 
under  such  conditions.  Yet,  now  that  it  has  come  about, 
there  is  no  very  great  dissatisfaction  with  it.  The  system 
could  be  broken  up  in  a  twelvemonth  if  men  really  cared  to 
break  it  up.  It  exists,  therefore,  by  popular  consent,  if  not 
with  popular  approval.  Its  objective  results  -may  be  as 
good  as  those  that  would  be  reached  by  the  ideal  system; 
but  its  effect  on  the  individual  is  disastrous.  It  induces  a 
feeling  of  irresponsibility  for  public  policy  and  a  lack  of 
interest  in  it  that  are  absolutely  destructive  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  good  citizen  is  not  the  querulous  critic  of  public 
men  and  public  affairs,  however  intelligent  he  may  be;  he  is 
rather  the  constant  participator  in  political  struggles,  who 
has  well-grounded  convictions  and  a  strong  determination 
to  influence,  by  all  honorable  means,  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Were  it  otherwise,  universal  suffrage  would  not 
be  worth  having,  and  public  education  would  be  a  luxury, 
not  a  necessity. 

Nor  do  we  better  ourselves  any  or  serve  the 
public  interest  by  berating  those  who  do  interest  them¬ 
selves  continually  in  politics,  when  their  aims  and  their 
methods  are  not  to  our  liking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  patriotic  and  well-intentioned  element  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  self-seeking 
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and  evil-dispositioned.  It  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  our  education  to  enforce 
this  truth. 

Much  of  the  disinclination  to  engage  in  active  political 
life  that  is  noticeable  among  a  large  portion  of  our  people  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  evil  effects  upon  political  standards 
and  methods  that  flow  from  the  debasing  and  degrading 
system  of  treating  public  office  as  a  reward  for  partisan 
activity,  that  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  in  the  United 
States.  The  spoils  system  is  utterly  undemocratic  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  toleration  by  an  intelligent  people. 
Suppose  that  it  ruled  the  schools,  as  it  rules  so  many  other 
departments  of  public  administration:  then  we  should 
expect  to  see  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco,  followed  by  hundreds  of 
changes  among  the  public-school  teachers,  made  solely  for 
political  reasons.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  permit  that  to  go  on  without  a  protest  that 
would  be  heard  from  Maine  to  Texas?  Why  should  we,  as 
good  citizens,  be  more  tolerant  of  such  an  abuse  in  other 
departments  of  the  government?  We  have  all  noted  with 
gratification  the  progress  that  is  making  toward  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  this  evil.  A  determined  band  of  men  have  kept 
the  issue  before  the  public  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  now 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  great  portion  of  the 
national  service  wrested  from  the  defiling  hand  of  the  spoils 
hunter.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  people  have  put  into 
their  new  Constitution  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  full  effect  of  this  declaration,  splendidly  upheld 
and  broadly  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  the  foes  of  a  reformed  and  efficient  public  serv¬ 
ice.  From  this  advance  of  sound  sentiment  and  honest 
policy  we  may  take  every  encouragement.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Public  sentiment  must  be  first  inter¬ 
ested,  then  educated.  Efficient  public  service  is  a  mark  of 
civilization.  To  turn  over  the  care  of  great  public  under¬ 
takings  to  the  self-seeking  camp-followers  of  some  political 
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potentate,  is  barbaric.  We  teachers  are  the  first  to  insist 
that  incompetent  and  untrained  persons  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  the  service  of  the  schools.  Why,  then,  should  we  toler¬ 
ate  the  sight  of  a  house-painter  instead  of  an  engineer  super¬ 
vising  the  streets  and  roadways  of  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  that  of  an  illiterate  hanger-on 
presiding  over  the  public  works  of  a  great  metropolis? 
These  instances,  drawn  at  random  from  recent  political  his¬ 
tory,  are  typical  of  conditions  that  will  be  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  our  public  service.  Those  conditions 
exist  because  of  bad  citizenship,  low  ideals  of  public  service, 
and  wretchedly  inadequate  moral  vision.  They  will  not  be 
remedied  until  each  one  of  us  assumes  his  share  of  the  task. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  that  the  spoils  system  has 
diverted  public  interest  in  great  measure  from  choice 
between  policies  to  a  choice  between  men.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  men  would  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  governed.  Yet  when,  in  1894,  the  people  of  this 
State  were  called  upon  to  vote,  at  one  and  the  same  elec¬ 
tion,  for  a  Governor  and  for  or  against  a  new  Constitution, 
containing  many  important  and  some  novel  propositions, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  voted  for  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  while  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
expressed  themselves  regarding  the  proposed  Constitution. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  tendency 
that  it  illustrates.  A  rational  and  intelligent  democracy 
will  first  discuss  questions  of  principle  and  then  select  agents 
in  accordance  with  their  earlier  determination.  To  fix  our 
interest  solely  on  individuals,  and  to  overlook  or  neglect  the 
principles  for  which  they  stand,  is  not  intelligent. 

It  is  a  serious  error,  too,  to  believe,  and  to  spread  the 
belief,  that  democracies  have  nothing  to  learn  as  to  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  and  nothing  to  improve.  From  the 
time  of  Aristotle  the  dangers  that  are  inherent  in  democ¬ 
racy  have  been  known  and  discussed.  But  in  our  time  men 
are  often  too  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  manifest  sue- 
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cesses  and  advantages  of  this  form  of  government  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  consider  carefully  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
How  long,  for  example,  could  the  American  Congress  main¬ 
tain  its  power  and  prestige,  if  its  membership  was  split  up 
into  half  a  score  of  warring  groups,  as  in  France?  How  long 
will  the  American  Senate  continue  to  call  forth  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  if  its  childish  methods  of  trans¬ 
acting  public  business  and  its  inability  to  close  its  own 
debates  are  allowed  to  continue?  How  long  would  life  in 
our  greatest  metropolis  be  endurable,  if  its  administration 
be  turned  over  permanently  to  the  ignorant  and  rapacious 
members  of  a  society  organized  for  political  plunder? 
What  more  distressing  division  of  our  people  can  there  be 
than  one  on  sectional  lines,  such  as  took  place  in  i860  and 
such  as  may  be  witnessed  again  in  1896?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  our  native  optimism  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
extricate  us  from  these  dangers — dangers  not  imaginary, 
but  terribly  real? 

The  difficulties  of  democracy  are  the  opportunities  of 
education.  If  our  education  be  sound,  if  it  lay  due  empha¬ 
sis  on  individual  responsibility  for  social  and  political  prog¬ 
ress,  if  it  counteract  the  anarchistic  tendencies  thLt  grow  out 
of  selfishness  and  greed,  if  it  promote  a  patriotism  that 
reaches  further  than  militant  jingoism  and  gunboats,  then 
we  may  cease  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  perpetuity  and 
integrity  of  our  institutions.  But  I  am  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  time,  in 
higher  and  lower  schools  alike,  is  a  fuller  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  of  wffiat  human  institutions  really  mean 
and  what  tremendous  moral  issues  and  principles  they 
involve.  The  ethics  of  individual  life  must  be  traced  to  its 
roots  in  the  ethics  of  the  social  whole.  The  family,  prop¬ 
erty,  the  common  law,  the  state,  and  the  Church,  are  all 
involved.  These,  and  their  products,  taken  together,  con¬ 
stitute  civilization  and  mark  it  off  from  barbarism.  Inher¬ 
itor  of  a  glorious  past,  each  generation  is  a  trustee  for 
posterity.  To  preserve,  protect,  and  transmit  its  inherit- 
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ance  unimpaired,  is  its  highest  duty.  To  accomplish  this  is 
not  the  task  of  the  few,  but  the  duty  of  all. 

That  democracy  alone  will  be  triumphant  which  has  both 
intelligence  and  character.  To  develop  both  among  the 
whole  people  is  the  task  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Not, 
then,  by  vainglorious  boasting,  not  by  self-satisfied  indif¬ 
ference,  not  by  selfish  and  indolent  withdrawal  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  interests  and  government  of  the  community, 
but  rather  by  that  enthusiasm,  born  of  intense  conviction, 
that  finds  the  happiness  of  each  in  the  good  of  all,  will  our 
educational  ideals  be  satisfied  and  our  free  government  be 
placed  where  the  forces  of  dissolution  and  decay  cannot 
reach  it. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University, 

New  York 


Ill 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

An  examination  is  an  educational  instrument  or  expedient ; 
we  must  understand  to  what  end  it  is  supposed  to  minister,  if 
we  would  ascertain  the  measure  of  its  success  or  failure  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  An  examination  is,  we  may  say, 
a  taking  stock  of  the  results  of  a  period  of  instruction  or  of 
study,  a  summing  up  and  valuation  of  the  work  of  the  period. 
It  is  a  periodical  scrutiny  of  results,  a  casting-up  of  the  ledger 
for  the  term,  a  reckoning  of  its  gain  and  loss.  In  a  larger 
sense,  of  course,  this  process  is  going  on  throughout  the 
entire  term  from  day  to  day,  and  is  not  reserved  till  the  close. 
The  Socratic  method — the  method  of  question  and  answer — is 
itself  the  examination  method.  The  teacher  is  always  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  pupil’s  attainments,  and  encouraging  the  pupil  to 
self-scrutiny  and  self-examination.  An  examination,  in  the 
narrower  and  more  technical  sense,  is  simply  a  focusing  and 
a  systematizing  of  that  process  which  has  been  going  on  more 
diffusely  and  spontaneously  every  day  of  the  school  or  col¬ 
lege  term. 

Its  purpose  is  thus  sufficiently  defined.  It  travels  over  the 
entire  field  of  knowledge  which  has  already  been  slowly  tra¬ 
versed  step  by  step,  in  order  to  discover  how  thorough  and 
how  real  is  the  student’s  grasp  of  that  whole  which,  part  after 
part,  he  has  been  led  to  comprehend.  Its  object  is  not  to 
test  his  memory  of  all  the  details — not  primarily  to  test  his 
memory  at  all,  but  rather 'to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  really 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  period;  how  far,  in  learning  the 
parts,  he  has  grasjaed  the  meaning  and  system  of  the  whole. 
For,  while  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  whole  without  knowing 
the  parts,  it  is  in  a  sense  possible  to  know  the  parts  without 
knowing  the  whole.  The  lessons  may  be  learned  piecemeal, 
bit  by  bit,  mechanically;  and  the  lesson  itself — that  com- 
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mon  truth  of  which  there  are  the  several  and  progressive 
aspects — may  not  be  learned.  That  it  may  be  learned,  the 
several  lessons  must  not  be  mechanically  added  one  to  another, 
the  parts  must  not  be  simply  pieced  together;  they  must  be 
organized  as  elements  in  the  living  structure  of  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  knowledge. 

This  organization  or  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  very 
secret  and  essence  of  all  education,  from  its  lowest  to  its 
highest  forms;  it  is  as  obviously  true  of  the  education  of  the 
kindergarten  as  of  that  of  the  university,  and  is  familiar  to  us 
all  under  the  name  of  apperception.  And  while  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  teacher  who  understands  his  work  is  always 
scrutinizing  the  reality  of  this  educational  process,  yet  it  is 
the  peculiar  office  of  the  examination  to  make  such  a  far- 
reaching  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  student  as  shall  dis¬ 
cover  and  make  manifest,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  himself, 
the  measure  of  its  success  and  of  its  failure,  in  this  most  real 
sense  of  the  words.  It  is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  exer¬ 
cise  as  the  religious  man  has  always  been  so  apt  to  enjoin 
upon  himself — that  coming  to  terms  with  one’s  attainments 
and  short-comings,  that  self-scrutiny  and  self-discovery,  that 
penetrating  and  pitiless  revelation  of  the  facts  of  one’s  inner 
life,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  correction  of  its  evils, 
and  itself  the  beginning  of  better  things.  To  many  a  student 
and  to  many  a  teacher  the  searching  process  of  an  intellectual 
examination,  with  its  no  less  startling  discovery  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  has  been,  not  less  truly  than  to  the  saint,  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

The  educational  value  of  examinations  is,  in  my  opinion, 
two-sided,  corresponding  to  the  tw'o  sides  of  education  itself. 
They  have  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  value — a  value  for  the 
mind  and  a  value  for  the  character. 

The  first  of  these  I  have  already  suggested.  An  examina¬ 
tion  is  a  periodical  inspection  of  results,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
dress  parade.  It  is  in  the  preparation  for  this,  rather  than  in 
the  exercise  itself,  that  its  chief  value  lies.  If  there  were  no 
such  day  of  reckoning,  the  pupil  would  be  very  apt — such  is 
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human  nature — even  under  the  best  instruction,  to  feel  that 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  that  the  day’s  work 
when  done,  is  done  with.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
done  with,  but  that  it  will  meet  him  again,  and  that  for  all  his 
sins  and  shortcomings  in  the  present  he  will  in  the  future  be 
called  to  account,  will  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  and  invitation 
to  him  to  work  not  merely  for  the  day  but  for  the  day  to 
come.  The  real  preparation  for  the  examination  is  made 
from  day  to  day  throughout  the  term  of  study,  and  not  in 
the  day  (or  night)  before  the  examination.  The  student  can¬ 
not  leave  his  preparation  altogether  over  to  the  last.  Subtly, 
but  quite  really,  the  knowledge  that  his  total  intellectual  gain 
for  the  period  is  to  be  measured  at  its  close  will  insinuate 
itself  into  his  mind,  and  will  influence  the  conduct  of  his  daily 
study.  And  even  the  final  “cram”  is  by  no  means  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  evil.  It  is,  at  the  worst,  a  review — such  a  resuming  of 
the  work  of  the  period  as  cannot  altogether  fail  to  illuminate 
it  with  some  new  light  as  to  its  total  significance  and  the 
organic  relations  of  its  parts.  Every  teacher  and  every  stu¬ 
dent  knows  the  value  of  a  careful  and  intelligent  review.  And 
.  while,  in  an  ideal  state  of  things,  such  a  process  of  review 
might  be  guaranteed  without  an  examination,  yet  (i)  the  very 
process  of  review  would  be  itself  an  examination,  in  essence 
if  not  in  name,  and  (2)  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find 
it  (and  we  are  not  yet  in  the  millennium  or  in  Utopia,  but  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  Rhode  Island),  and  for  the 
average  pupil  and  the  average  teacher  the  added  stimulus  of 
the  coming  examination  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  Of 
course  we  must  not  make  a  fetish  of  the  examination;  it  is 
only  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself.  But  it  is,  I  submit,  an 
indispensable  and  invaluable  means  to  the  end  which  we  all 
acknowledge  to  be  of  paramount  importance;  and  its  value  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  that  end. 

But,  you  say,  I  am  idealizing  the  examination.  The  exami¬ 
nation,  as  we  know  it,  encourages  “cram.” 

I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  immediately  about  the  evils  of 
examinations  and  their  cure.  But  let  me  say  here  that  even 
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in  that  great  educational  evil  which  we  call  “cram”  I  discern 
a  little  seed  of  good.  Even  a  student  who  is  not  strictly 
reviewing,  but  for  the  first  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  exami¬ 
nation,  with  unslept  eyes,  and  head  bandaged  with  wet  towels 
viewing  the  subject,  is  learning  a  valuable  intellectual  lesson — 
the  ability,  namely,  to  “get  up”  a  subject  on  short  notice  and 
with  slender  opportunity;  to  summon  together  all  his  intel¬ 
lectual  resource  and  bring  it  to  bear  with  best  effect  upon  the 
occasion.  It  is  an  ability  which  will  serve  him  well  amid  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  business  of  life. 

For  the  true  student,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  leave 
his  preparation  till  the  last,  this  final  preparation  (and  the  very 
exercise  of  the  examination  itself)  will  have  a  value  as  much 
greater  as  is  his  preparation.  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.”  He  may  already  know;  but  he  will  thus  receive  the 
new  ability  to  utilize  his  knowledge,  to  have  it  in  readiness,  to 
apply  it  quickly  and  unerringly  to  the  special  case.  And  the 
value  of  knowledge  is  very  largely  to  be  found  in  this  readi¬ 
ness  and  availability  of  it.  A  man  may  know  a  great  deal ; 
but  if  he  cannot  use  his  knowledge  when  it  is  needed,  if  he 
cannot  apply  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  if  it  remains  potential  and 
simplicit,  and  he  cannot  give  it  explicit  and  articulate  expres¬ 
sion,  then,  so  far  as  he  himself  and  his  fellows  are  concerned, 
he  might  almost  as  well  be  ignorant  as  so  silently  and  sphinx- 
like  wise.  An  examination  is  an  incalculable  aid  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  great  intellectual  power.  It  not  only  stimulates 
the  student  to  put  his  house  in  order,  to  organize  his  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  it  also  teaches  him,  like  a  wise  householder,  to  bring 
out  of  his  treasure-house  things  new  and  old,  the  things  which 
are  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  hour.  It  helps  him  not  only 
to  focus  his  knowledge,  but  to  change  the  focus  quickly,  to 
suit  the  changing  lights  of  present  circumstance. 

Upon  the  moral  value  of  examinations  I  need  not  dwell;  it 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The  readiness  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  perfect  command  of  one’s  resources,  the  ability  to 
meet  the  crisis  when  it  comes,  the  willingness  to  submit  one’s 
work  and  even  one’s  self,  one’s  character  (and  an  examination 
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is  a  grand  test  of  character),  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny — 
are  not  these  lessons  well  worth  learning  at  school  and  college? 
And  are  they  not  lessons  which  the  examination,  both  in  posse 
and  in  esse,  is  apt  to  teach?  But,  you  say,  why  increase  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  of  the  pupil?  Why  manufacture  this 
artificial  crisis,  and  thus  introduce  a  needless  element  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  difficulty  and  danger  into  the  student’s  life?  It  is 
at  best  a  poor  imitation  of  the  actual  experience  that  awaits 
him  when  he  enters  on  the  serious  business  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  experience  of  life,  and  that  we  ought  not  altogether  to 
shield  the  child  or  the  youth  from  the  difficulty  and  the  pain, 
the  hard  work,  the  anxiety,  the  searching  scrutiny,  which  await 
him  in  the  future.  Education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and  life 
contains  these  things,  is  largely  made  up  of  these  things ;  and 
if  our  education  does  not  contain  them  in  some  considerable 
measure,  it  will  send  the  pupil  out  unprepared  and  unequipped 
into  the  battle  of  life.  We  are  in  some  danger,  in  our  new¬ 
born  zeal  to  make  education  interesting,  of  making  it  too  easy. 
Education  is  not  easy;  work  is  not  play.  If  it  is  true  that 
interest  is  essential  to  education,  it  is  no  less  true  that  educa¬ 
tion  means  the  birth  of  new  interests;  and  this  is  not  possible 
without  what  Hegel  calls  “the  labor  of  the  notion.”  In  our 
desire  to  interest  the  pupil,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
secret  of  education  is  effort;  for  effort  alone  educates  the 
will.  The  pupil  will  not  make  the  effort,  it  is  true,  unless  his 
interest  is  engaged ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  education  it  is 
doubtless  more  important  to  interest  him  than  to  exact  from 
him  a  fatiguing  effort  of  will.  But  unless,  from  the  first  in 
some  measure  and  always  in  a  greater  measure,  the  teacher’s 
effort  to  interest  him  is  seconded  by  a  responsive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  himself,  no  real  educational  result  is  attained. 
While  we  must  not  neglect  the  modern  doctrine  of  Interest  in 
education,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  more  venerable 
doctrine  of  Effort. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  value  of  examinations  to  the 
student.  Their  value  for  the  teacher  follows  as  a  corollary. 
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That  value  does  not  lie  primarily  in  their  effectiveness  as  a 
basis  for  marking.  The  examination  has  a  value  of  this  kind; 
but  what  proportion  of  the  marks  should  be  assigned  to  the 
examination  and  what  to  the  daily  work  of  the  term,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  quite  subordinate  interest  and  importance.  The 
primary  value  of  the  examination  to  the  teacher  is  that  it  puts 
him  in  possession  of  the  results  of  his  work  as  no  other  means 
can,  and  thus,  by  the  insight  it  gives  him  into  the  needs  of  the 
student,  enables  him  more  efficiently  to  minister  to  these 
needs;  by  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  own  failures  in  teaching, 
shows  him  how  to  correct  these  failures.  An  examination, 
followed  up  by  a  recitation  (or  private  lesson)  pointing  out, to 
the  pupil  his  fundamental  errors,  furnishes  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  teacher.  The  preparation  for  the  examination, 
too,  direct  and  indirect,  and  especially,  where  it  is  possible,  the 
review  that  immediately  precedes  it,  enable  him  to  discover 
and  correct  old  errors,  and  to  present  the  subject  with  the  new 
interest  and  value  that  come  with  its  grasp  as  a  systematic 
unity.  Where  the  teacher  is  also  the  examiner,  the  examina¬ 
tion  may  well  become  the  center  round  which  the  work  is 
organized  into  an  intelligible  whole. 

Of  course,  examinations  have  their  characteristic  dangers 
and  temptations :  they  have  dire  possibilities  of  evil,  as  well  as 
splendid  possibilities  of  good.  But  their  evils  are  rather  inci¬ 
dental  and  accidental  than  inherent  and  inevitable.  One  such 
frequent  source  of  evil  is  the  bad  examination — the  examination 
which  does  not  examine,  which  is  so  constructed  or  so  conducted 
that  it  fails  of  its  purpose,  and,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  dis¬ 
covery,  becomes  a  medium  of  concealment  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  student’s  mind.  For  example,  the  paper  may  be 
so  constructed  as  to  lay  undue  stess  upon  the  mere  memory  of 
details,  and  thus  fail  to  elicit  the  student’s  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  of  the  whole.  Or  such  a  premium  may  be  put 
upon  quickness  of  thought  (and  even  of  writing)  as  to  do  a 
serious  injustice  to  the  slower  mind,  and  grossly  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  its  actual  attainment.  Another  source  of  evil  is  such  an 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  examination  as  a  mark- 
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‘ing  basis  as  to  engender  undue  excitement  and,  it  may  be, 
unhealthy  and  ungenerous  competition.  The  examination  has 
undoubtedly  received  an  exaggerated  importance  of  this  kind, 
as  a  common  and  unfailing  measure  of  ability  and  attainment, 
in  the  Universities  and  in  the  Civil  Service  of  England;  not  to 
speak  of  China,  where  life  itself  seems  to  be  conducted  on  an 
examination  basis.  A  good  deal  of  the  criticism  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  this  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reaction  from  this 
exaggeration  of  their  importance  in  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  England.  So  far  as  I  know,  their  importance 
has  never  been  exaggerated  in  the  United  States;  and  hence 
a  criticism  which  would  be  just  in  other  conditions  is  irrelevant 
in  ours,  except  as  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  danger  which  has 
been  actualized  elsewhere.  One  other  source  of  evil  is  much 
more  frequent  in  England  than  in  this  country,  viz. :  the 
divorce  of  the  examination  from  the  teaching.  The  “outside 
examiner”  seems  to  me,  at  least  in  college  life,  an  almost 
unmitigated  evil;  such  a  system  reduces  the  teacher  to  a 
“coach.”  The  University  of  London  is  a  gigantic  case  of  this 
evil.  I  believe  that  its  influence  on  the  provincial  university 
colleges  of  England  is  of  a  very  baneful  kind.  Centralization 
in  education  is  a  peculiar  danger  of  our  time.  The  preroga¬ 
tive  of  individual  initiation  must  not  be  given  up;  and  unless 
the  teacher  is  also  the  examiner,  not  only  is  this  prerogative 
seriously  contravened,  but  the  organic  relation  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  to  the  teaching  is  interfered  with,  and  the  value  of  the 
examination  correspondingly  diminished.  The  chief  dangers 
to  be  guarded  against  are  (i)  the  exaggeration  of  the  supreme 
value  of  the  examination  as  a  means  into  an  estimate  of  it  as 
an  end  in  itself,  (2)  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of,  or  to  mini¬ 
mize,  the  importance  of  other  means,  in  our  bigoted  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  one,  and,  above  all.  (3)  such  a  misconception  of 
the  function  of  the  examination  itself  as  leads  to  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  its  educational  value. 

James  Seth 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

It  is  clearly  apparent  to  every  careful  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  in  educational  matters  that  English  studies  are 
now  eliciting  an  interest  more  intense  and  intelligent  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  our  national  history.  Nor  is  this  inter¬ 
est  purely  professional,  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  teachers  and  students  as  making  up  the  membership 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  but  is  an  interest  deep-seated 
and  wide-spread,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cated  public,  and  thus,  of  right,  expected  to  express  itself  in 
safe  and  permanent  forms  of  progress  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  questions  at  issue. 

“  The  New  York  Herald  Prize,”  recently  established  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Bennett,  in  its  emphasis  of  English 
literature  and  English  prose,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  political  science,  is  an  instance  in  point,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  practical  relations  of  our  col¬ 
legiate  English  studies  to  the  expanding  province  of  American 
journalism.  The  increasing  number  of  college  graduates  now 
identifying  themselves  with  one  form  or  another  of  journal¬ 
istic  work  is  thus^  a  healthful  sign  of  interaction  between  our 
liberal  institutions  and  the  practical  needs  of  the  outside 
world.  In  discussing  the  study  of  English  in  American 
colleges,  I  am  excluded  from  any  special  reference  to  such 
a  line  of  study  in  the  British  Isles.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
names  as  those  of  Sweet  of  Oxford,  Skeat  of  Cambridge, 
Masson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dowden  of  Dublin,  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  existing  thoroughness  and  attractiveness  of 
English  work  in  the  older  country,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  earlier  apparent  indifference  therein  of  some  of  these 
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time-honored  institutions.  Especially  is  it  true  of  Oxford, 
most  at  fault,  hitherto,  in  this  regard,  that  a  new  and  an  ever¬ 
growing  interest  is  exhibited  by  her  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular ;  while  Cambridge,  as  the  home  of  the 
first  professorship  in  Old  English  under  Whelock,  may  justly 
be  expected  to  evince  a  steadily  growing  zeal  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  speak  for  themselves,  in  the 
masterly  work  of  Masson  and  Dowden,  while  the  English 
world  at  large  is  even  now  in  mourning  over  the  somewhat 
untimely  death  of  Henry  Morley  of  London,  a  man  whose 
wide  English  scholarship  was  equaled  only  by  his  genial  and 
lovable  personal  qualities.  Moreover,  I  am  discussing  col¬ 
legiate  English  as  distinct  from  secondary-school  English, — 
the  English  of  the  college  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school, — the  more  advanced 
work  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  courses  of  liberal  study 
with  reference  to  professional  needs. 

The  study  of  English,  in  its  commonly  accepted  divisions, 
includes  the  three  essential  subjects  of  literature,  language, 
and  rhetoric.  In  the  first  of  these  are  included  the  two  im- 
portant  topics  oT- literary  history  and  literary  criticism,  the 
study  of  the  successive  chronological  periods  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  authorship  from  Alfred  and  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  and 
Lowell,  and  the  more  specific  study  of  the  authors  themselves, 
their  prose  and  verse,  as  a  visible  written  product.  Such 
a  study  also  necessitates  the  wider  topic  of  comparative 
literature,  in  so  far  as  English  letters  have  been  affected  by 
the  literary  development  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
more  especially  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  English  philology,  also,  history  and  criticism  consti¬ 
tute  the  two  main  lines  of  study.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
language  is  traced  from  its  original  sources  in  northern  Europe 
and  old  England  on  through  the  Middle  English  period  of 
Layamon  and  Chaucer  to  the  modern  eras  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Victoria.  The  method  of  criticism,  applied  to  our 
language,  would  include  such  subjects  as  phonology;  the 
component  elements  of  the  English  vocabulary,  especially  the 
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Latin  and  French;  etymology  ;  the  changes  of  words,  internal 
and  external;  English  orthography  and  orthoepy;  dialects 
and  idioms;  lexicography,  and  the  important  work  of  the 
editing  of  English  texts,  particularly  of  the  earlier  periods. 
What  is  known  as  historical  English  grammar  is  a  good 
example  of  the  vital  union  of  history  and  criticism  in  the 
sphere  of  language-study.  Here,  also,  as  in  literature,  the 
comparative  method  is  in  place,  in  showing  the  relation  of 
English  to  all  kindred  tongues,  more  especially  to  the  cognate 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  family — Gothic,  German,  and 
Icelandic. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  English  work,  discusses,  on 
its  more  formal  side,  the  laws  and  principles  of  written  expres¬ 
sion  as  a  science  of  discourse,  while,  in  its  more  practical 
character,  it  seeks  to  apply  these  scientific  methods  to  the 
actual  production  of  material  in  the  form  of  essay,  debate,  and 
written  oration ;  the  study  of  oral  expression  or  elocution, 
so-called,  lying  outside  the  legitimate  area  of  English  studies, 
as  here  discussed.  As  to  each  and  all  of  these  three  cardinal 
divisions  of  English  work,  the  present  status,  as  seen  in  our 
leading  institutions,  is  justly  praiseworthy  and  full  of  educa¬ 
tional  promise.  The  courses  in  English,  as  they  are  now 
outlined  and  conscientiously  followed  in  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  similar  institutions  will 
justify,  I  am  sure,  a  close  and  critical  examination,  both  as  to 
their  variety  and  educational  quality.  The  English  course  at 
Harvard  is  a  model  in  its  completeness  and  adjustment  of 
parts.  Made  up  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  sub-courses, 
and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  English  faculty  of 
twenty-five  members,  President  Eliot  is  fast  realizing  his  high 
ideals  along  this  line,  and  setting  a  noble  example  to  all  sister 
institutions. 

Nor  is  such  a  creditable  exhibit  of  English  studies  confined 
to  what  are  called  the  oldest  and  largest  colleges ;  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Lafayette  and  Amherst  being  justly  proud  of  their 
excellent  showing  in  these  directions,  while  it  is  but  truth  to 
say  that,  in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  less  widely  known 
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institutions  of  the  country,  the  best  work  that  is  done  at  all  is 
done  along  English  lines.  The  examination  of  applicants,  at 
Princeton  and  elsewhere,  from  some  of  these  “  inferior  ”  col¬ 
leges  is  often  such  as  to  make  it  impolitic  for  any  students  of 
the  larger  centers  to  indulge  in  any  rigorous  criticism.  With 
limited  courses  offered  them,  these  students  have  felt  the 
necessity  that  was  upon  them  for  the  best  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities  at  hand,  and  have  thoroughly  justified  the  statement 
that  in  English,  as  in  other  studies,  these  smaller  institutions 
have  a  most  important  mission,  and  fulfill  it.  W'^ide  as  some 
of  these  courses  are,  however,  they  are  even  now  in  process  of 
still  wider  expansion,  so  as  to  fully  meet  all  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  them  by  the  most  exacting  needs.  The 
special  form  of  this  expansion  now  in  progress  is  in  the 
remanding  of  the  freshman  year  English  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school,  thus  requiring  a  corresponding  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  collegiate  work,  with  the  double  benefit  of  improv¬ 
ing  both  the  preparatory  and  higher  courses.  So  marked  is 
the  advancement  of  English  work  in  the  best  secondary 
schools  that  the  colleges  are  simply  driven  to  this  concession, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not.  The  examination  of  the  English 
schedule  of  such  a  school  as  that  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  will 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  this  expansion  and  the  modifications 
it  demands  in  our  colleges. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  inquire  as  to  the  specific  elements  of 
excellence  and  promise.  I  note,  first  of  all,  a  clearer  affinity 
and  interaction  of  collegiate  and  secondary-school  English. 
Heretofore,  indeed,  no  substantial  affinity  has  existed.  Each 
grade  of  institution  has  made  its  plans,  and  done  its  work,  in 
its  own  way,  practically  regardless  of  the  others.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  educational  history,  the  earlier  and  later 
stages  of  English  work  are  adjusted  on  a  sensible  and  mutually 
operative  method,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  best 
results  may  be  reached.  The  special  expression  of  this  unity 
and  community  of  interests  is  found  in  the  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English,  due  to  the 
wise  and  assiduous  labors  of  the  committee  made  up  of 
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English  professors  and  masters,  and  representing  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  Maryland. 
From  this,  beneficent  results  are  seen  to  follow.  The  colleges 
and  the  schools  are  at  once  brought  into  close  relationship  as 
institutions,  with  common  interests  and  aims ;  English  pro¬ 
fessors  and  masters  constitute  now  a  common  educational 
body;  preparatory  teachers  and  students  alike  know  with 
definiteness  that  for  which  they  are  working  and  what  the 
college  expects  of  applicants  at  entrance ;  the  college  course 
itself  is  thus  more  rationally  outlined  and  followed,  so  that  the 
student  at  graduation  may  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  departments  of  English  study,  fully  prepared  to 
enter  upon  graduate  work  along  similar  lines,  and  to  take  his 
place,  if  need  be,  in  the  ranks  of  English  teachers.  This  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  department  from  its  foundations  is  already 
producing  marked  results  for  good  and  is  full  of  well-grounded' 
promise.  All  this  is  especially  gratifying  in  that  no  depart¬ 
ment,  collegiate  or  secondary,  has  so  suffered  hitherto  as  the 
English  has  done  by  the  absence  of  definite  method  and  pur¬ 
pose  ;  any  man  or  woman  with  but  scanty  knowledge  at  hand 
and  no  experience,  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  prepared  to 
take  up  its  teaching. 

As  an  example  of  this  uniformity  of  entrance  requirements, 
we  may  take  the  authors  and  subjects  prescribed  for  1896.  In 
addition,  subjects  such  as  Old  English,  Chaucer,  and  portions 
of  historical  literature  are  given  as  the  conditions  of  an  advanced 
standing.  Here  are  not  only  unity  and  definiteness,  but  a 
wide  wealth  of  topic  and  authorship  by  which  the  student 
early  in  his'  course  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  letters;  is  taught,  at  the  outset,  to  study 
literature  and  language  and  composition  in  their  organic  one¬ 
ness,  and  is  introduced  at  once  to  an  order  of  study  that  is  the 
best  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  decided  literary  spirit. 

A  further  element  of  promise  in  our  English  teaching  is 
seen  in  the  presence  of  higher  ideals  and  better  methods. 
Hitherto,  these  have  been  vague  and  impracticable,  little 
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understood  by  teachers  or  pupils ;  modified  at  random,  and 
held  subordinate  to  every  other  educational  interest.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  no  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  a 
kind  of  irrelevant,  haphazard  and,  consequently,  profitless  pro¬ 
cedure  from  first  to  last  and  by  all  concerned.  All  this  has 
been  changed,  and  permanently  so.  Students  are  now  started 
right  and  kept  right.  The  true  relations,  in  English  teaching, 
of  instruction,  discipline,  and  culture,  are  observed.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  English  as  a  study  with  all  other  liberal  studies  is 
emphasized,  while  the  mental  independence  of  the  student 
is  not  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  this  or  that  particular 
literary  theory. 

In  referring  to  improved  ideals  and  methods  of  teaching,  it 
may  be  noted,  as  a  proof  of  such  improvement,  that  in  the 
study  of  literature,  the  main  result  that  is  now  sought  is 
bringing  the  student  into  personal  and  vital  contact  with  the 
best  English  authors,  so  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  conversant 
with  their  writings,  their  personality,  and  their  most  interior 
literary  spirit.  Above  all  the  theories  of  the  schools,  and  all 
courses  of  literary  criticism,  literature  itself,  as  a  visible  prod¬ 
uct,  is  examined  .by  the  student  for  himself.  Authors  are 
studied  as  far  more  important  than  any  facts  or  dates  or  inci¬ 
dents  about  authors.  The  study  is  thus  direct  and  remunera¬ 
tive  :  suggestive  rather  than  technical ;  training  the  judgment 
and  taste  so  that  the  student  may  choose  for  himself  what  is 
best.  A  recent  series  of  excellent  papers  appeared  in  The 
Forum  on  the  inviting  topic,  “  Books  that  Have  Helped  Me." 
The  student  of  English  letters  as  now  instructed  is  made  com¬ 
petent  to  choose  these  helpful  books  at  sight  and  to  read  and 
master  them.  In  the  outlined  courses  referred  to  at  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  other  colleges,  one  is  pleasantly  impressed  with 
the  large  place  assigned  to  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  so  that  he  shall  see  and  know  for  himself  what  Bacon 
and  Addison,  Macaulay  and  Irving  have  written,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opinions  of  his  teachers  regarding  them,  or  the 
comments  of  scholars  who  edit  their  writings.  So,  as  to  the 
English  language,  while  due  attention  is  given  to  its  history,  a 
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more  particular  study  is  made  of  the  language  itself — its  struct¬ 
ure,  salient  characteristics,  and,  most  of  all,  its  capabilities  as 
an  instrument  of  thought.  What  the  English  language  may 
be  made  to  do  by  the  English  student  as  a  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  teaching.  The  study  of 
the  English  vocabulary  is  thus  made  full  of  interest  and  profit, 
especially  fruitful  in  this  era  of  lexical  development.  What 
Oliphant  calls  the  New  English,  as  distinct  from  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  seen  to  be  instinct  with  new  life  as  examined  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Caxton,  Shakspere,  Dryden,  and  Johnson. 
In  fine,  the  teaching  of  our  language  on  its  literary  side  and 
not  exclusively  on  its  linguistic  side,  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  indications  in  modern  methods,  and  is  yet  to  be  applied 
far  more  fully  than  ever;  its  more  technical  and  minute 
method  being  reserved  for  graduate  and  special  work.  So,  as 
to  rhetoric,  mere  theory  is  fast  giving  way  to  intelligent 
praxis ;  the  old  stilted  formulae  of  the  schools  to  a  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  natural  order.  The  writing  and  use  of  good  English 
and  not  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  Quintilian,  Whately, 
Blair,  and  Campbell,  is  now  the  ideal  of  rhetorical  work. 
Actual  product  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  not  the  verbal 
criticism  of  style  is  in  place,  so  that  English  composition  shall 
be  a  wholesome,  vital,  mental  exercise,  and  not  the  bugbear 
of  the  schools.  Best  of  all,  as  to  method,  these  three  related 
topics  of  literature,  language,  and  rhetoric  are  now  pursued 
as  one  organic  branch  of  study,  wholly  interdependent  and 
progressive.  Here  again,  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen  has  done  not  a  little  in  making  these  same  methods 
necessary  aod  feasible. 

The  question  as  to  the  needs  of  collegiate  English  is  one  of 
prime  importance.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  course  where  it  is  comparatively  restricted.  The  cata¬ 
logues  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  as  they  lie 
before  me,  reveal  a  substantially  complete  outline  of  English 
studies.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  a  few  other  institutions  that 
might  be  named,  such  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Smith  and  Wellesley  colleges.  The  majority  of  the 
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higher  institutions,  however,  need  some  decided  development 
along  this  line,  and  of  this  they  themselves  are  the  most 
keenly  aware.  This  expansion  is  urgent  in  required,  elective, 
and  graduate  work,  so  that  the  English  student  may  be  thor- 
oughly  furnished  for  his  needs  without  subsequent  resort  to 
the  universities  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  supplement 
his  training.  In  consequence  of  this  enlargement,  a  further 
need  arises  as  to  the  teaching  force.  In  most  of  our  best  in¬ 
stitutions  this  is  lamentably  meager,  making  it  impossible  for 
those  who  have  the  department  in  charge  to  satisfy  their  stu¬ 
dents  or  themselves.  It  is  refreshing,  and  yet,  to  most  of  our 
colleges  with  their  limited  corps  of  teachers  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraging,  to  note  at  Harvard  University  an  English  faculty 
of  twenty-five  names,  professors,  assistant  professors,  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  assistants — a  faculty  in  itself ;  partly,  the  result,  and 
partly,  the  explanation  and  occasion  of  that  admirable  Eng-, 
lish  course  now  given  at  Cambridge,  beyond  all  question  the 
most  complete  and  effective  in  the  country.  In  the  sphere 
of  English  composition,  especially,  the  scheme  is  a  model, 
throughout,  and  there  are  teachers  sufficient  to  execute  it.  I 
cannot,  at  present,  recall  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  larger 
American  colleges  where  the  teaching  force  is  at  all  adequate 
to  what  should  be  the  requirements  in  English.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  English  essay  writing  no  lasting  results  can  be  reached 
apart  from  the  personal  supervision  of  instructors;  and,  in  a 
college  of  over  five  hundred  students,  this  demands  a  large 
body  of  instructors.  The  greatest  need,  however,  in  English 
work,  at  present,  is  in  the  line  of  library  facilities — the  need 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best  English  authors  in  multiple 
copies,  so  as  to  enable  students  to  have  free  access  to  them 
and  use  them  as  guides  in  their  work — books  expressing  every 
order  of  good  English  literature,  as,  also,  books  of  reference 
and  research.  The  specifically  English  books  in  a  college 
should  constitute  a  good-sized  library,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
amiss  for  every  institution  that  could  afford  it  to  have  a 
library  professor,  a  man  competent  to  guide  students  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  books.  In  some  of  our  institutions,  as 
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Princeton,  the  literary  societies  do  a  most  important  work  in 
the  way  of  supplementing  the  library  needs  of  the  college 
proper,  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  students,  who  are  loudly  calling  for  more 
facilities  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  many  good  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  is  seen  in  the  demand  that  is  thus  made  for  inex¬ 
pensive  and  convenient  editions  of  English  classics,  and  the 
incentive  thus  given  to  American  teachers  to  meet  the  demand 
English  professors  and  masters  are  now  busily  at  work  in  sup¬ 
plying  this  need.  Students  of  English,  above  all  other  stu¬ 
dents,  must  be  book-men,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  English 
library. 

In  English,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  educational  activ¬ 
ity,  the  province  of  what  may  be  called  disputed  and  debatable 
questions  is  large.  These  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  teachers  and  of 
their  varied  points  of  view.  Being  largely  questions  of  method 
rather  than  of  fundamental  principle,  they  afford  ample  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  just  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  may  be  examined 
and  adjusted  in  the  spirit  of  educational  amity.  There  is  a 
high  sense  in  which  every  conscientious  teacher  must  have  his 
own  method  and  insist  upon  its  application  ;  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  being,  after  all,  the  most  important  factor  in  his 
relation  to  the  student.  One  of  these  open  questions  relates 
to  the  place  of  formal  rhetoric  in  an  English  course,  as  distinct 
from  English  composition  or  applied  rhetoric.  Some  give  it 
a  place  of  prominence.  Others,  more  wisely  we  believe,  hold 
it  strictly  subordinate.  Some  insist  that  it  should  be  taught 
as  a  science  of  expression,  with  its  theories,  laws,  and  princi¬ 
ples,  after  the  old  scholastic  method.  Others,  more  wisely  as 
we  think,  vitally  connect  its  teaching  both  with  English  praxis 
and  English  literature.  The  study  of  rhetoric  at  Cornell,  for 
example,  is  thus  combined  with  readings  from  standard 
English  authors.  • 

A  second  question  pertains  to  English  philology.  How 
minute  shall  the  method  be  ?  Shall  the  English  language  be 
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mainly  taught  in  its  separate  character  as  language,  as  a 
study  of  structure,  of  roots  and  forms ;  or  taught,  as  we 
believe,  as  the  agent  of  expression,  the  medium  of  English 
literature,  and  mainly  as  a  medium,  so  as  to  make  the  litera¬ 
ture  all  the  more  emphatic  ?  In  the  study  of  Chaucer,  Spen¬ 
ser,  and  Shakspere  as  leading  exponents  of  the  English 
language,  shall  the  dominant  method  be  linguistic  or  verbal 
rather  than  literary?  Has  not  what  Richard  Grant  White 
called  “  the  anatomizing  ”  of  Shakspere  reached  and  passed  its 
bounds  ?  A  further  question  pertains  to  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  literature,  a  question  most  happily  treated  by  Professor 
Corson  in  his  Aims  of  literary  study.  The  place  to  be  given 
to  literary  history  and  literary  criticism,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
actual  reading  and  study  of  authors,  the  time  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  college  course,  and  the  space  to  be  assigned  it ; 
whether  the  instruction  shall  be  minute  or  philosophic,  by 
lectures  or  text-book,  or  both — these  are  among  the  mooted 
problems  of  the  class-room  that  each  professor  must  solve  for 
himself. 

A  fourth  question  pertains  to  the  limit  of  specialization  in 
English.  Can  it  not  be  made  extreme  ?  Has  it  not  already 
gone  too  far  in  the  curriculum  of  some  of  our  institutions,  so 
that  the  unity,  symmetry,  and  freshness  of  the  subject  are 
impaired  ?  Is  it  wise  to  conduct  a  body  of  students  through  a 
half  year’s  course  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  or  the  theory  of  criti¬ 
cism,  or  the  art  of  versification,  or  the  plays  of  John  Dryden, 
or  the  monologues  of  Browning  ?  Is  not  education  in  America 
in  serious  danger  in  all  departments,  in  this  dominant  tendency 
toward  specialization  ? 

A  final  question  pertains  to  the  place  of  English  in  our 
scientific  schools,  and  its  best  methods.  By  reason  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  here  exist  as  distinct  from  those  in 
classical  sections,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  principles  and  proc¬ 
esses  cannot  apply.  Under  the  wise  directing  of  Professor 
Lounsbury,  this  problem  has  been  approximately  solved  at 
Yale.  At  Princeton,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  in  process  of  settlement, 
while  the  question  is  of  vital  interest  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
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no  body  of  men  in  process  of  training  more  thoroughly  in  need 
of  English  instruction.  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  con¬ 
fronting  us,  which  time  and  discussion  will  ultimately  settle, 
it  being  remembered,  as  stated,  that  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own  plans  and  ideals.  In 
closing,  two  suggestions  of  moment  engage  me.  The  one 
pertains  to  the  relation  of  English  to  classical  studies,  and 
insists  that  this  relation  be  amicable  and  mutually  helpful. 
To  aim  to  antagonize  and  divorce  them  is  the  extreme  of 
folly,  especially  so  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  English. 
The  indebtedness  of  our  vocabulary  to  the  Latin  is  so  great, 
and  our  literary  indebtedness  to  the  Greek  so  great,  and  so 
much  of  the  exercise  of  translating  classics  into  English  min¬ 
isters  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  vernacular,  that  to  decry 
such  study  is  self-destructive.  The  other  suggestion  pertains 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the  literary  spirit,  and 
the  English  literary  spirit,  in  our  so-called  literary  institutions. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  most  desirable  result  to  reach,  and  must, 
at  all  hazards,  be  maintained.  We  are  told,  and  justly  so, 
that  this  spirit  is  declining  and  is  in  present  peril  of  a  still 
more  prominent  declension.  Above  this  or  that  English 
study,  linguistic  or  literary ;  above  this  or  that  method  of 
study,  technical  or  constructive ;  above  any  of  the  personal 
preferences  of  professors,  or  any  of  the  more  general  policies 
of  our  higher  institutions,  these  centers  of  liberal  learning 
should  be  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  vigorous  literary  presence 
and  impulse,  making  the  college  the  home  of  English  culture, 
and  inspiring  all  who  frequent  it  with  an  ever-growing  love  for 
English  letters.  English  education,  in  a  word,  has  for  its 
final  purpose  to  train  students  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
best  thought  of  the  English  mind,  and  in  their  place  and  time, 
and  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  to  produce  and 
transmit  such  an  order  of  English  authorship. 


Princeton  College, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


T.  W.  Hunt 
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UNITY  IN  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  HISTORY 

No  step  more  important  in  the  history  of  educational 
progress  in  this  country  has  been  taken  than  the  action  of 
the  February  conference  in  New  York  on  unity  of  college 
entrance  examinations.  Similar  action  looking  toward 
unity  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  But  these  associations  are 
sectional  in  character ;  the  conference  called  in  New  York 
represented  colleges  in  both  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  it  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cational  interests  are  broader  than  a  State  and  wider  than  a 
section.  So  much  is  unity  of  plan  and  action  to  be  desired 
that  any  proposition,  short  of  one  involving  absolute  absurd¬ 
ities,  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  college 
standing  on  a  sound  educational  and  financial  basis,  whether 
recognized  in  the  conference  or  not.  But  so  far-reaching 
is  the  effect  of  such  action  that  the  propositions  submitted 
by  the  conference  ought  to  receive  the  fullest  and  freest 
discussion.  They  affect  not  merely  the  six  colleges  and 
universities  concerned  but  every  college  of  equal  standing. 
Moreover  they  form  a  standard  toward  which  colleges  not  as 
yet  fully  equal  to  those  represented  must  ultimately  work. 
It  is  of  most  importance,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  in 
detail  the  propositions  submitted. 

At  the  New  York  conference,  February  i,  1896,  the  follow¬ 
ing  preliminary  report  in  regard  to  uniform  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  history  was  adopted  : 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  their  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  a  choice  of  subjects  out  of  the  following  topics : 
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(1)  The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference 
to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art. 

(2)  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  with  due 
reference  to  literature  and  government. 

(3)  English  history,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  devel¬ 
opment. 

(4)  American  history,  with  the  elements  of  civil  government.  It  is 
expected  that  the  study  of  American  history  will  be  such  as  to  show  the 
development  and  origin  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  country ;  that  it  will, 
therefore,  include  the  colonial  beginnings ;  and  that  it  will  deal  with  the 
period  of  discovery  and  early  settlement  sufficiently  to  show  the  relations  of 
peoples  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  for 
mastery. 

Any  two  of  these  topics  to  constitute  a  required  subject  for  entrance  to 
college. 

The  conference  expects  that  for  any  one  of  the  four  topics  one  year’s 
work  of  at  least  three  periods  a  week,  or  an  equivalent,  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  conference  it  is  very  desirable  that  Greek  and 
Roman  history  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 
If  any  college  finds  it  necessary  to  specify  the  particular  subjects  to  be 
required,  it  is  recommended  that  these  two  topics  be  named. 

II.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  examination  satisfactory  written 
work  done  in  the  secondary  school,  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  should 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  of  proficiency  required  by  the 
college.  It  is  suggested  that  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  notebook  or  bound  collection  of  notes  containing  not  less 
than  fifty  written  pages  on  each  topic. 

III.  Resolved,  That  such  written  work  should  include  practice  in  some 
of  the  following  : 

(a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil’s  reading  outside  the  text-books. 

(b)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judgment  and  the  application 
of  elementary  principles. 

{c)  Written  parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

{d)  Brief  investigations  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  the 
classroom,  and  including  some  use  of  original  material. 

(/)  Historical  maps  or  charts,  made  from  printed  data  and  comparison 
of  existing  maps,  and  showing  movements  of  exploration,  migration,  or  con¬ 
quest,  territbrial  changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college 
ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the 
pupil’s  part,  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  should 
presuppose  the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in 
written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

V.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  accept  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  either  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  (in  cases  where  colleges 
allow  history  as  an  advanced  option)  or  for  advanced  standing  : 

(a)  A  two-years’  course  (of  at  least  three  exercises  a  week)  in  the  history 
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of  Europe  from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

(b)  A  course  of  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period,  or  periods,  in  any 
historical  field,  to  cover  either  one  or  two  years. 

A  comparison  with  a  similar  report  made  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  ii,  1895,*  shows  that 
Resolutions  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  in  the  reports  are  identical. 
In  Resolution  I.,  the  New  York  conference,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  choice  of  any  two  topics  to  be  selected,  either  the 
history  of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America,  or  a  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period,  limits  the 
choice  to  any  two  topics — Greece,  Rome,  England,  and 
America,  and  incorporates  in  Resolution  V.  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  embodying,  practically,  the  last  half  of  Resolution  I. 
of  the  report  of  the  New  England  association.  The  four 
colleges  of  the  Middle  States  represented  in  the  New  York 
conference  thus  substantially  unite  with  the  two  colleges 
representing  New  England,  and  the  two  reports  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  identical  throughout. 

The  spirit  of  the  report  and  Resolutions  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
must  meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  teach  history.  In  no  subject  has  greater  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods  of  teaching  been  made  within  ten  years 
than  in  history,  and  these  three  resolutions  are  an  indication 
of  the  direction  along  which  this  improvement  has  been 
made.  But  a  just  and  reasonable  doubt  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  whether  the  choice  of  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  in  Resolution  I.  and  recommended  in  Resolution  V. 
rests  on  a  true  conception  of  the  province  and  object  of  his¬ 
torical  teaching. 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  the  work  in  history  in  the  elementary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  and  high-school  grades  bears  to  the  work  in  history 
in  the  college  and  university. 

'  See  Report  in  Educational  Review,  December,  1895,  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart. 
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Elementary  work  in  history  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
studying  the  history  of  one’s  own  country,  or  high-school 
work  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  advanced  work 
“  studying  larger  books  and  more  of  them,”  though  this  has 
been  hitherto  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  There  is  in  history,  as  in  every  other 
subject,  a  natural  cleavage  both  as  regards  subject  and 
methods  of  work.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  child,  the  boy,  the  man,  come  to  the  study  of  history 
with  different  mental  equipment,  and  that  both  the  subject 
and  the  method  of  teaching  it  must  be  adapted  to  these 
varying  conditions. 

The  natural  cleavage  as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  may  be  seen  from  the  history  of  history.  History  has 
passed  through'four  stages.  On  its  objective  side,  that  is, 
considering  the  material  used,  it  dealt  first  with  biography. 
It  was  a  natural  result  of  a  primitive  stage  of  society  that 
interest  should  center  around  the  individual.  He  might  be 
called  Jason,  Romulus,  Odin,  or  Arthur,  but  he  was  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  early  races,  unable  to  grasp  abstract  concep¬ 
tions  of  state,  institutions,  and  society,  described  his  real  or 
imaginary  life,  and  from  this  description  mythology,  or  the 
first  history  was  developed. 

But  in  time  the  individual  gathered  about  him  a  court, 
and  the  court  developed  its  own  life  of  pleasure  and  activ¬ 
ity.  Interest  in  the  individual  gradually  widened  and 
included  all  those  immediately  connected  with  him.  The 
story  might  be  of  a  crusading  expedition,  or  of  a  tournament 
at  court,  oir  of  a  contest  between  neighboring  kings,  but  the 
scene  of  action  was  distinctly  larger  than  before.  Out  of 
the  biography  of  an  individual  were  thus  developed  the 
chronicle  of  a  court,  and  the  second  stage  was  reached. 

With  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  organic  nature 
of  society,  and  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  people,  court,  and 
king  are  equally  parts  of  the  body  politic,  comes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  history  proper,  or  its  third  stage. 

But  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  organic  nature  of 
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groups  of  societies,  and  from  this  conception  has  come  the 
study  of  comparative  history,  the  fourth  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  history. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  at  every  step  of  historical  development 
the  horizon  is  widened.  From  the  quadrant  of  the  circle, 
or  biography,  we  pass  to  the  hemicircle,  or  the  story  of  court 
life,  then  to  the  three-fourths  of  the  circle,  or  the  study  of 
the  nation,  and  from  that  to  the  complete  circle,  or  the  study 
of  society.  The  personal  achievements  of  the  hero  of  the 
early  age  are  merged  into  the  gossip  of  a  court,  these  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  develop  into  the  impersonal  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  nation,  and  from  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  one 
nation  the  comparison  of  the  institutions  of  different  nations 
naturally  follows. 

The  relation  between  the  subject  about  which  interest 
centers,  and  which  subsequently  becomes  the  subject  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  form  that  this  history  takes  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  simple  classification: 


Center  of  interest 


Subject  of  history  Form  of  history 


Single  individuals 
Groups  of  individuals 
People 
Peoples 


Heroes 
Court  life 
Nation 
Society 


Biography 

Annals 

History 

Comparative  history 


The  history  of  historical  writing  thus  indicates  the  natural 
development  that  the  teaching  of  history  should  take.  As 
regards  subject  matter  the  natural  line  of  cleavage  is  into 
(i)  biography,  (2)  narrative  history,  (3)  institutional  history, 
(4)  comparative  history.  In  each  division  a  complete  circle 
is  or  can  be  made.  It  is  this  natural  cleavage  of  the  subject 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  differentiating  the  work  of 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  from  that  of  the 
college  and  the  university. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  starting  point  must  be 
biography.  The  interest  of  the  child  is  at  first  centered  in 
himself  and  his  own  personal  wants.  Biography,  by  widen¬ 
ing  his  horizon,  first  creates  an  interest  outside  of  himself. 
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This  interest  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  and  the  result  is 
an  insatiable  desire  for  stories.  His  mental  appetite  for 
stories  is  as  omnivorous  as  is  his  physical  appetite  for  food — 
it  is  as  natural  a  result  of  his  intellectual  development  as  is 
the  accumulation  of  strength  in  a  physical  way.  The  child, 
like  the  nation,  demands  not  only  stories  but  stories  of 
heroes.  But  it  is  the  physical  side  of  life,  as  regards  nature 
and  man,  that  appeals  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  physical 
rather  than  moral  heroism  that  attracts  him.  If  he  draws 
any  conclusion  from  the  stories  he  hears,  it  is  that  evil  is 
redressed  and  right  maintained  by  physical  prowess  rather 
than  by  moral  heroism.  It  is,  moreover,  the  superhuman 
that  at  first  appeals  to  him.  It  was  not  without  a  deep  basis 
of  truth  that  the  Greeks  represented  their  heroes  as  of  super¬ 
human  size.  The  same  idea  was  afterward  embodied  in  the 
truth,  “  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,”  and  again  in  the  more  common  modern  form. 
“No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.”  That  which  is  remote 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  the  child;  types 
rather  than  species  arouse  his  interest.  Rosenkranz  rightly 
says  that  the  best  literature  for  children  from  their  seventh 
to  their  fourteenth  year  “  consists  always  of  that  which  is 
honored  by  nations  and  the  world  at  large.”  It  was  with 
this  thought  that  Fenelon  wrote  his  Dialogues  of  the  dead, 
and  that  Rousseau  urged  that  the  child’s  first  book 
should  be  Robinson  Crtisoe.  Thus  Homer  and  Plutarch,  Doti 
Quixote  and  Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian 
Nights  never  grow  old  since  they  are  the  reproduction  of 
types  universally  recognized.  Achilles  and  Romulus,  Han¬ 
nibal  and  Alaric,  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  may  exchange 
age,  locality,  and  nationality,  and  yet  stand  for  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  before.  They  are  types  that 
belong  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  personal  friends  of  every  child.  Whether  the  hero 
belongs  to  one  country  or  another  does  not  concern  him — 
the  whole  world  of  heroes  is  his  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  historical  teaching  must  be  to 
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make  the  child  familiar  with  a  certain  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  heroes  in  all  countries.  He  must  know  the  great  deeds 
not  only  of  the  men  of  his  own  native  land,  but  of  other 
countries  as  well.  The  following  circle  will  illustrate  one 
way  in  which  different  groups  of  heroes  may  be  selected: 


Franklin 


Alarlc 


Figure  i 

At  the  close  of  such  a  series  of  biographical  stories  the 
child  will  have  been  given  in  an  easy,  simple  way  a  cross-cut 
section  of  the  world’s  history.  The  circumference  of  his 
circle — a  small  one,  but  still  a  circle — is  complete. 

The  second  step  must  be  to  present  a  general  outline  of 
historical  events  in  which  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who 
have  come  within  his  knowledge  may  find  their  proper 
place.  This  outline  represents  sometimes  families,  some¬ 
times  cities,  sometimes  localities.  In  passing  to  the  next 
larger  circle  the  child  reassures  himself  in  regard  to  what  is 
familiar  and  goes  from  that  by  an  easy  transition  to  what  is 
unknown.  Thus  a  child  who  ascends  a  mountain  overlook¬ 
ing  his  native  village  says  at  first,  “  Where  is  our  house; 
where  is  grandfather’s  house?  ”  When  these  familiar  places 
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have  been  found,  he  finds  an  interest  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  view. 

The  family  is  the  institution  with  which  the  child  first 
comes  in  contact,  and  therefore  stories  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
Scipios,  Harold  and  the  sons  of  Godwin  naturally  sup¬ 
plement  those  of  the  leading  individuals.  Sometimes  the 
names  of  these  prominent  persons  are  synonymous  with 
those  of  cities  or  localities.  In  either  case,  the  child  passes 
naturally  from  the  narrow  circle  of  which  the  individual  was 
the  center  to  the  broader  one  in  which  the  individual 
becomes  the  representative  of  larger  interests.  The  second 
stage,  therefore,  of  historical  work  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  circle: 


Figure  2 


Thus  the  child  learns  that  Lycurgus  stands  for  Sparta,  a 
larger  field  of  interest;  Virginia  represents  the  conflicts 
between  patricians  and  plebeians;  William  the  Conqueror  is 
but  one  example  of  the  class  of  feudal  barons,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  type  of  the  Virginia  planters.  The  indi- 
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vidual  has  his  proper  setting  in  the  frame  of  family  or  city 
life,  and  a  second  circle  has  its  circumference  completed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  natural  interest  of  the  child 
is  in  the  individual  and  that  the  first  institution  with  which 
he  becomes  acquainted  is  that  of  the  family.  Out  of  these 
two  facts  is  developed  the  first  circle,  then  the  second  circle, 
in  his  historical  knowledge. 

The  next  institution  after  the  family  of  which  the  boy  has 
a  knowledge  is  the  city  or  the  locality  as  an  organization. 
The  city,  not  necessarily  his  native  city,  but  the  city  con¬ 
sidered  first  concretely  and  then  abstractly,  becomes  a  unit. 


Greece 

,,  of  !>•'<*) 


Fraeklin 


Alaric 


Figure  3 

an  organism.  His  circle  broadens  until  the  third  circum¬ 
ference  is  reached.  What  this  would  naturally  include  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  circle. 
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The  transition  is  an  easy  one  from  the  city  or  the  locality 
to. the  nation,  and  then  to  the  group  of  nations  we  call  the 
world.  Thus  by  progressive  stages  the  child,  grown  to  be 
a  college  student,  has  gained  a  clear  definite  impression  of 
the  general  course  of  events. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  course  of  history  prescribed  by  the 
State  legislatures  in  several  of  our  States.  They  have 
assumed  that  the  natural  division  of  historical  material  is 
the  longitudinal  one,  and  thu  the  chief  function  of  historical 
teaching  is  to  inculcate  patriotism.  Following  out  these 
assumptions,  they  have  prescribed  the  teaching  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  But  such  a  plan 
violates  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  teaching  of 
history  rests,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  history,  and  it  fails  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  The 
history  of  America,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  has  its 
complex  as  well  as  its  elementary  side.  To  insist,  regardless 
of  this  fact,  on  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  grammar  grades  is  to  give  every  boy  and  girl 
a  distaste  for  the  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  in 
after  years. 

College  authorities  in  a  similar  way  have  assumed  that 
because  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  convenient  adjuncts 
to  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are,  therefore, 
suitable  subjects  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  But  Roman  history  in  particular  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  history  to  teach  and  to  under¬ 
stand,  when  taught  unrelated  to  other  branches  of  history. 
The  result  <in  the  high  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
American  history  in  the  grammar  school — what  should  be 
an  interesting  and  inspiring  subject  remains  but  a  skeleton 
of  dry  bones. 

Again,  the  chronological  division  is  sometimes  adopted 
and  so-called  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history  are 
taught  in  three  successive  years.  But  this  division  of  the 
subject  is  purely  arbitrary,  and,  like  the  compulsory  teaching 
of  American  history  and  the  college  requirements  of  Greek 
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and  Roman  history,  does  not  rest  on  a  natural  division  of  the 
subject  based  on  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupil. 

The  division  of  the  subject-matter  of  history  into  three  or 
four  concentric  circles  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  demands  at  different  stages  of  its 
growth  different  material  with  which  to  work,  and  that  this 
material  and  this  growth  should  be  mutually  related  to  each 
other.  It  involves  going  over  practically  the  same  ground 
several  times,  though  in  different  ways.  But  this  is  of  the 
same  advantage  to  the  pupil  that  it  is  to  the  instructor. 
The  teacher  gains  new  points  of  view  with  every  repetition 
of  a  subject,  and  the  pupil  must  do  the  same.  Professor 
Henry  S.  Frieze,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  all  who 
came  under  his  influence,  once  told  his  class  reading  Quin¬ 
tilian  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  time  that  he  had  read  the 
author,  but  that  he  had  found  new  beauties  with  each  read¬ 
ing.  The  boy  who  takes  his  history  in  “  drei  concentrische 
kreise  ”  is  gaining  breadth  of  view  and  maturity,  the  subject 
is  ripening  in  his  mind,  he  is  assimilating  it  and  making  it  a 
part  of  himself,  he  is  seeing  in  it  new  beauties  and  gaining 
new  inspiration  from  it.  He  is  in  a  sense  going  over  the 
same  ground  each  time,  but  he  is  ascending  a  spiral  from  the 
apex  of  which  he  gains  a  wider  vision  than  he  could  have  in 
any  other  way. 

But  not  only  must  the  subject-matter  of  history  be 
adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  and  needs  of  the  pupil;  the 
method  of  treatment  must  be  equally  adapted  to  his  posses¬ 
sions  and  necessities.  The  line  of  cleavage  is  as  distinct  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

At  the  starting  point  there  must  be  the  elimination  of 
those  methods  of  work  as  well  as  of  those  forms  of  history 
that  properly  belong  with  a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
child  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  has  a  mental  equipment  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  good  “  carrying  memory,” 
keen  powers  of  observation,  and  a  reasoning  power  as  yet 
dormant.  No  mental  powers  are  created  in  later  life.  The 
child  has  precisely  the  same  mental  endowment  in  the  begin- 
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ning  as  at  the  end  of  life.  It  is  the  work  of  education  to 
develop  these,  not  to  create  others.  Thus  curiosity  in  a 
child  is  precisely  the  same  trait  as  is  investigation  in  the 
man.  With  the  child  the  question  “  why  ”  refers  not  to 
processes,  but  to  results.  When  a  child  asks  “  Why  can  I 
not  do  thus  and  so?  ”  he  wishes  to  know,  not  the  ethical 
laws  that  have  been  developed  through  different  processes, 
but  their  immediate  application  to  himself;  why  the  law 
applies  to  him ;  not  why  or  how  the  law  has  been  developed. 

The  child,  therefore,  with  his  vivid  imagination,  carrying 
memory,  and  dormant  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning 
demands,  as  his  mental  food,  stories.  His  imagination  can¬ 
not  create — it  can  deal  only  with  that  of  which  it  has  already 
conceived.  The  individual  has  come  within  his  horizon  and 
interest  centers  in  him.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  state 
as  an  organism  and  therefore  his  imagination,  his  chief  men¬ 
tal  tool,  has  no  scope.  But  his  reasoning  powers  can  be 
developed  through  biography.  He  cannot  reason  about 
abstractions — such  are  to  him  all  political  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions — but  he  weighs,  judges,  reasons,  concerning  every 
individual  whose  life  is  presented  to  him  through  biography. 
Comparison  and  judgment  can  be  trained  from  the  earliest 
years  if  a  basis  of  comparison  is  given.  The  interest  of  the 
child  is  stimulated  as  he  notes  the  points  of  similarity 
between  Rome  and  England,  and  Greece  and  America;  as 
he  compares  the  geographical  features  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  the  amusements  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  curiosity, 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  investigation,  is  aroused  as  he  traces  the 
reasons'  that  led  to  the  location  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
colonies,  the  routes  followed  by  the  invading  Germanic 
tribes,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  occupation  of  one  part 
of  America  by  Spain  and  another  by  France. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  accumulation  of  facts  must 
therefore  be  the  main  work  of  the  child.  He  must  have 
facts  and  more  facts,  and  many  more  facts  and  very  many 
more  facts,  to  save  him  from  generalizing  from  one  par¬ 
ticular.  But  with  this  accumulation  of  facts  must  be  train- 
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ing  in  reason,  judgment,  comparison,  observation,  accuracy, 
in  order  that  these  facts  may  be  assimilated  and  produce 
intellectual  vigor,  not  obesity. 

In  the  secondary  grades,  while  the  work  of  accumulation 
must  still  go  on,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
arrangement,  classification,  and  meaning  of  facts.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  describing  the  approach  of  the  hostile  army,  says, 
“  It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  day  and  no  enemy  was  yet  to 
be  seen;  but  in  the  afternoon  there  appeared  a  dust  like  a 
white  cloud,  which  not  long  after  spread  itself  like  a  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  plain.  When  they  drew  nearer,  the  brazen 
armor  flashed,  and  their  ranks  appeared.”  *  Then  one  by  one 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army  came  out  distinctly. 
Thus  the  mass  of  facts  accumulated  in  the  first  years  of  the 
child’s  study  takes  form  and  shape,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
boy’s  high-school  course  he  should  have,  through  the  acqui¬ 
sition  and  classification  of  facts,  a  clear,  definite  impression  of 
the  progress  of  historical  events  not  only  in  his  own  country 
but  more  especially  in  the  larger  world  of  which  his  native 
land  forms  but  a  part.  He  should  have  received  this  defi¬ 
nite  impression  through  the  constant  training  of  his  reason 
and  judgment.  Curiosity,  from  which  investigation  is 
developed,  has  led  to  the  constant'  increase  of  his  mental 
capital.  The  creative  power  is  the  last  faculty  of  the  mind 
to  be  developed,  indeed  it  sometimes  lies  dormant  through 
life,  but  it  can  be  wakened  even  in  very  early  years.  The 
desire  “  to  make  something  ”  in  a  material  way  is  always 
present  in  the  child;  and  germs  of  the  same  desire  to  create 
in  an  intellectual  way  are  also  present.  The  boy  produces 
nothing  of  intrinsic  value  in  an  intellectual  way,  as  the  child 
with  a  few  tools  and  unskilled  in  their  use  produces  nothing 
valuable  in  a  material  way,  but  in  both  cases  there  must  be 
the  same  attempts,  although  both  may  be  equally  futile. 

The  starting  point,  therefore,  is  the  child,  with  the  same 
mental  endowment  that  he  has  in  later  life;  the  objective 
point  is  the  mature  student,  fully  equipped  for  original  inves- 

*  Anabasis,  I.  8. 
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tigation  and  philosophical  conclusions.  But  in  the  child 
and  in  the  mature  student  the  power  of  accumulation  and 
the  creative  power  are  in  inverse  relation  to  each  other.  In 
the  child  the  power  of  mere  accumulation  is  strongest,  the 
creative  power  weakest;  he  stores  up  the  material  collected 
for  him,  but  adds  nothing  himself  to  the  sum  total  of  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge.  The  mature  student  has  not  lost  the  desire 
for  acquisition  of  facts — facts  must  be  the  foundation  on 
which  he  builds — but  by  the  discovery  of  new  sources  and 
by  new  combinations  of  well-known  facts  he  no  longer 
merely  absorbs  what  has  been  collected,  but  he  makes  a  per¬ 
manent  contribution  to  historical  science. 

The  relation  between  the  methods  of  work  in  the  different 
periods  of  study  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
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research  work.  To  both  of  these  objections  have  been 
raised.  “  Universal  history,”  says  Bain,  “  having  grown  to 
interminable  dimensions,  it  passes  the  compass  of  any  single 
mind  and  would  be  a  useless  acquisition.”  *  The  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  says  that  “  ‘  general 
history  ’  is  not  admitted  into  the  club  of  seven.”  ‘  Probably 
the  majority  of  school  and  college  teachers  of  history  accept 
this  view.  But  a  minority  earnestly  believes  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  teaching  of  general  history  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what 
it  is  the  province  of  general  history  to  teach.  Assuredly  it 
is  not  to  give  information  in  regard  to  all  things  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  to  be  a 
scientific  comparison  of  different  events  similar  to  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  or  comparative  religions.  They 
find,  however,  certain  distinct  advantages  growing  out  of 
the  study  of  general  history,  and  these  seem  sufficient  to 
urge  that  general  history,  rather  than  the  history  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries,  form  the  basis  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  history. 

What  are  the  definite  reasons  that  can  be  given  for  this 
position? 

The  study  of  general  history,  beginning  with  biography 
and  passing  through  the  successive  stages  of  narrative  and 
comparative  history,  follows  the  natural  development  of  his¬ 
torical  writing.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  rational  development 
of  the  study. 

In  the  second  place,  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  learned 
anything  of  history  who  knows  only  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  as  true  in  nistory  as  in  science,  “  that  there 
can  be  no  correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  correct  idea  of  a 
correlated  whole.”  The  history  of  any  country  studied  by 
itself  acquires  an  exaggerated  importance,  unless  the  whole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part  has  been  seen  and  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  parts  clearly  understood. 

*  Education  as  a  Science,  p.  286.  ‘EDUCATIONAL  Review  :  X.  420. 
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In  the  third  place,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Germanic  tribes,  it  becomes  for  a  long  time  extremely 
difficult  to  see  clearly  the  progress  of  separate  countries. 
The  growth  of  nationalities  belongs  to  the  modern  period — 
during  the  mediaeval  period  the  great  movements  were 
common  to'  all  nations.  The  migrations  of  the  different 
tribes,  the  feudal  system,  the  Crusades,  cathedral-building, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  voyages  and  dis¬ 
covery — all  these  belong  in  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Any  attempt  to  teach  the  history  of 
England  or  France  or  Germany  must  be  hopelessly  confus¬ 
ing  unless  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
other  countries  that  shared  alike  in  these  great  movements. 

In  the  fourth  place,  such  a  plan  is  the  one  pursued  in  other 
fields  with  greatest  advantage.  The  physician  must  have  a 
general  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  must  have  had 
all  the  training  of  the  general  practitioner,  before  he  is 
qualified  to  be  a  specialist.  The  lawyer  is  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  he  becomes  a  real-estate  or  a  patent  lawyer. 
Complaint  has  recently  been  made  of  the  lack  of  “  skilled 
all-round  machinists  ” — a  scarcity  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
division  of  labor  and  that  leads  men  to  take  up  a  particular 
line  of  work  which  does  “  not  fit  them  especially  for  the  all¬ 
round  work  which  a  machinist  is  called  upon  to  do.”  ‘  The 
general  bird’s-eye  view  must  everywhere  precede  the  detailed 
examination.  The  artist  makes  a  sketch  of  his  entire  paint¬ 
ing  before  filling  in  the  details.  A  map  of  North  America 
is  drawn  from  the  rough  triangular  outline;  not  by  locating 
New  York,  Chicago,  Texas,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
then  adding  the  coast  line.  Baedeker  invariably  begins  his 
description  of  a  large  city  with  the  direction — “  First  day, 
general  drive  through  the  city.”  New  York  is  seen  first 
frgm  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the  top  of  the  Equitable  Building; 
Paris,  from  the  Trocadero  or  the  Eiffel  Tower;  Boston,  from 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  To  place  the  part  before  the 
whole,  to  begin  with  a  detail  before  having  the  general 

‘Cited  from  Railway  review,hy  Public  Opinion,  July  l6,  1896. 
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sketch,  is  to  leave  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness  of  which  even  children  themselves  are  con¬ 
scious.  Not  long  since  a  bright  boy  of  ten  who  had  read 
various  child’s  histories  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America  begged  an  older  friend  for  “  a  boy’s  history  about 
all  the  countries  put  together”;  he  knew  a  little  about  the 
countries  separately,  but  he  wanted,  he  explained,  “  a  place 
to  put  things.”  If  a  general  sketch  comes  first,  drawn  in 
firm,  bold  outline,  it  gives  this  “  place  to  put  things  ”  and 
prevents  false  historical  perspective. 

A  fifth  reason  for  the  study  of  general  history  is  that  it 
prevents  national  provincialism  and  selfishness.  If  the  his¬ 
tory  of  but  one  country  is  studied,  no  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  and  comparison  is  given.  Intellectual  and  educational 
provincialism  is  inevitable  unless  some  basis  of  comparison  is 
given.  Moreover,  it  is  inevitable  that  selfishness,  always 
despised  in  an  individual,  should  be  praised  in  a  nation,  and 
should  result  in  prohibitory  tarifis  and  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  without  international  agreement,  if  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  begins  and  ends  with  the  history  of  one’s  native  coun¬ 
try.  “  The  true  equality  of  mankind,”  says  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  “  lies,  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.” ' 
This  true  equality  of  the  future  can  come  only  through  a 
realization  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  that  each  nation  possesses. 

A  sixth  reason  is  that  local  history,  or  the  history  of  any 
isolated  country,  is  interesting  to  a  child  only  as  he  sees  its 
development  from  a  larger  whole.  What  is  near  seems 
barren  of  interest  and  commonplace;  imagination  is  quick¬ 
ened  and  interest  aroused  only  by  the  study  of  broad  general 
outlines.  One  must  be  an  historical  Cuvier  before  he  can 
take  an  isolated  part  of  history — the  history  of  one  coun¬ 
try — and  reconstruct  from  it  the  historical  whole. 

Still  another  reason  must  be  urged  in  favor  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  great  majority  of  high  schools  the  number  of 
pupils  preparing  for  college  is  less  than  the  number  of  those 
•  Village  communities,  p.  253. 
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whose  education  must  end  with  the  high  school.  In  all 
small  high  schools  the  two  classes  must  work  side  by  side. 
To  teach  only  Greek  and  Roman  or  English  and  American 
history  to  pupils  who  can  never  supplement  this  work  by  a 
broader  study  of  history  is  to  leave  them  with  warped  and 
narrow  conceptions.  Any  attempt  to  improve  and  unify 
the  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  must  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  class  which  at  present  consti¬ 
tutes  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils  in  our  high 
schools. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  conference  on  uniform 
entrance  examinations,  admirable  as  are  the  majority  of  its 
recommendations,  must  seem  to  some  to  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  schools  in  its  recommendations  in  regard  to 
subjects  to  be  presented  for  entrance  to  college.  Some  few 
at  least  of  college  as  well  as  of  high-school  teachers  believe 
that  the  option  of  two  subjects  between  Greek,  Roman,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  American  history  rests  on  a  wrong  educational  idea; 
that  the  result  of  its  adoption  would  be  to  leave  on  the  minds 
of  pupils  a  distorted  and  incomplete  impression  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  historical  events,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  basis 
for  work  in  history  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  college  and  the  high 
school,  is  the  study  of  general  history  in  the  three  or  four 
concentric  circles  that  have  been  found  so  admirable  a  plan 
in  the  German  schools. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


An  aroused  public  conscience  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
society  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
That  we  are  responsible  for  one  another  industrially  and 
morally  is  gradually,  if  slowly,  permeating  the  popular 
thought.  It  is  evident  not  only  in  the  abundance  of  works 
on  sociology  but  in  our  lighter  literature  and  in  the  art  of 
our  time.  The  monthly  magazine  and  the  picture  gallery 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  even  the  most  indifferent. 

This  growing  sensitiveness  shows  itself  especially  in  a  new 
interest  in  education.  The  methods  of  the  past  are  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  people  themselves,  and,  as  they 
are  found  deficient  in  affecting  the  social  welfare,  reform  is 
demanded.  The  teacher  hears  the  cry  of  the  people  and 
finds  it  re-enforced  by  his  own  study  of  the  laws  of  mind 
growth.  Through  a  psychology  whjch  finds  unity  in  the 
soul  rather  than  independent  powers  of  intellect  and  will,  he 
is  learning  to  regard  his  work  less  and  less  from  the  material 
standpoint,  and  more  and  more  from  the  spiritual.  Natu¬ 
rally,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  ethical  value  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  Natural  science  and  history  are  judged  by 
their  influence  upon  the  development  of  character,  and  if 
either  fails  to  stand  the  test,  it  is  shifted  from  a  principal  to 
a  subordinate  place.  The  weight  of  opinion  inclines  toward 
history  as  the  more  important  on  the  ground  of  its  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe.  If  the  law  which 
determines  our  position  in  the  scheme  of  creation  were 
learned  wholly  through  a  study  of  our  relations  to  society, 
we  might  accept  the  creed  of  the  majority  as  the  last  word 
in  our  plan  of  work.  But  as  our  place  in  the  universe  is 
ascertained  by  the  study  of  our  relations  to  nature  as  well  as 
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to  man,  we  may  still  seek  for  an  adjustment  of  studies  that 
shall  make  each  helpful  according  to  its  own  nature  in  char¬ 
acter  growth. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  not  in  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  either  one  to  the  other  but  in  a  common  starting 
point.  The  purpose  of  all  study  is  to  help  immediate  action. 
It  is  not  in  past  conditions  that  the  greatest  interest  lies 
but  in  present  personal  experiences. 

The  voice  of  the  past  modifies  the  life  of  the  present  or  it 
has  no  message  for  us.  The  community  life  of  to-day  is  the 
basis  of  history  as  the  physical  environment  is  the  basis  of 
science.  The  needs  and  the  duties  of  the  present  are  the 
only  guide  in  arranging  and  combining  these  subjects. 

Present  interests  center  about  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community,  and  find  expression  in  work.  In  this  work, 
material  is  used  gathered  from  the  physical  environment. 
The  study  of  the  material  or  of  the  laws  by  which  it  may  be 
utilized  in  invention  gives  us  natural-science  lessons.  The 
study  of  the  usefulness  of  the  invention  to  mankind  in  the 
present  and  the  changed  conditions  of  the  race  in  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  improvement  in  invention,  gives  us  history  les¬ 
sons.  Social  institutions,  as  they  are  necessarily  brought 
into  the  discussion,  demand  explanation,  and  literature  and 
art  are  needed  to  give  clearness  and  reality  to  the  life  of  the 
past.  Thus  history  as  well  as  science  grows  out  of  the 
child’s  action.  In  history,  no  less  than  in  science,  good 
teaching  is  impossible  unless  it  begias  with  the  present. 
History  is  the  explanation  of  the  social  life  of  to-day.  It 
takes  ifistitutions  which  are  complex  and  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  traces  them  from  simple  forms,  throwing  a  search¬ 
light  upon  their  whole  course  through  the  ages  which 
reveals  their  wealth  of  meaning.  To  be  effectiv^e,  our  work 
must  always  find  its  starting  point  and  outcome  in  some 
demand  for  action. 

It  is  a  superstition  to  suppose  that  any  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greece,  Rome,  or  the  Middle  Ages  has  in  itself 
the  power  to  guide  and  control  individual  action.  The 
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great  questions  of  to-day  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  only 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  interpret  their  own  feelings, 
their  own  relations,  their  own  duties,  and  to  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  conviction.  But  history  is  not  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  less  valuable.  While  the  old  study  of  history  as 
a  record  of  events  of  the  past  gave  us  pleasure  from 
our  intense  enjoyment  of  all  the  varying  scenes  of  life, 
the  view  of  it  as  the  explanation  of  present  conditions  gives 
it  a  new  importance,  a  real  necessity.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  ourselves  without  it.  We  cannot  act  well  our  part  in 
our  little  life  of  to-day  without  seeing  ourselves  in  action 
in  the  greater  life  of  all  the  historic  centuries. 

If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  all  our  history  must  be 
grounded  in  the  present  needs  and  interests  of  our  pupils, 
we  may  draw  freely  from  any  part  of  the  past  to  help  the 
child  at  any  age.  We  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  logic  of 
events  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  occurrence  in 
time.  Whatever  we  need,  we  may  use.  Methods  of  skill 
in  industry  or  art,  action  according  to  principle,  and  deeds 
of  heroism  need  not  be  omitted  from  any  grade  of  work 
because  they  did  not  occur  in  our  own  country  or  in  the 
particular  country  which  we  introduce  as  the  study  for  that 
grade.  We  need  only  ask.  Do  these  pupils  need  this  par¬ 
ticular  truth  at  this  time?  Does  it  illustrate  or  expand  the 
thought  on  which  their  minds  are  now  intent?  Their  power 
to  receive  and  assimilate  the  new  truth  is  not  dependent 
necessarily  upon  some  related  fact  in  the  subject  but  upon 
its  usefulness  in  their  work  or  in  their  thought.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  readily  we  ourselves  keep  what  we  can  use  in  any 
practical  way  and  how  much  we  throw  away  that  is  unre¬ 
lated  to  our  immediate  needs.  Are  our  pupils  drawing  a 
decorative  design  for  some  useful  purpose,  history  lessons 
may  better  explain  certain  of  the  designs  of  other  nations, 
even  of  old  Egypt  or  far-off  Japan,  than  attempt  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  subjects  of  American  history 
entirely  disassociated  from  the  drawing.  Are  they  inter¬ 
ested  in  irrigation,  in  dykes  and  canals,  better  let  them  learn 
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of  Holland  with  its  wonderful  story  of  the  siege  of  Leyden, 
or,  if  younger,  The  Boy  at  the  Dyke,  than  to  chain  them  by 
chronology  to  facts  otherwise  important  but  not  immedi¬ 
ately  useful.  Why  should  we  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  give 
the  entire  history  of  England  before  we  teach  anything  of 
the  Age  of  Chivalry?  The  study  of  that  age  pictures  for  us 
by  contrast  our  unfortified  homes  protected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government  under  which  we  live  in  peace.  It 
shows  us  the  true  gentleman  like  the  mediaeval  knight  in 
gentleness,  courtesy,  and  heroism,  but  a  vivid  contrast  in 
obedience  to  law  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  It  explains  the 
origin  of  many  of  our  customs  and  the  spirit  of  our  early 
struggle  as  a  nation  for  independence.  It  interprets  the 
experience  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  the  grammar 
grades  and  helps  them  to  overcome  their  lawless  moods,  to 
cultivate  noble  and  gentle  traits,  and  to  appreciate  home 
and  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  any  illustrations  from  Greek  his¬ 
tory,  because  Greek  art  and  literature  have  so  won  their  way 
into  modern  life  that  pictures  and  stories  from  them  are 
almost  as  common  as  those  from  our  own  time.  When  we 
use  the  beautiful  stories  of  Greek  literature,  we  hardly  feel 
that  they  are  separated  from  their  place  in  the  logi6  of 
events,  so  true  are  they  to  the  art  instincts  of  all  time. 

If  we  are  to  draw  freely  from  the  treasures  of  the  past,  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  tell  how  far  we  should  carry  the  work 
in  any  one  subject  in  any  given  case.  That  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  careful  consideration  of  the  use  we  wish  to 
make  of  the  study.  Just  as  far  as  the  pupil  needs  to  pursue 
the  subject  in  order  to  assimilate  it  for  present  purposes,  so 
far  and  no  farther  let  him  go.  With  advancing  years,  he 
may  dig  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  mine  of  historic  treas¬ 
ures  and  find  explanation  of  and  direction  for  the  new 
impulses  and  enthusiasms  of  his  own  being. 

No  matter  how  long  we  consider  it  best  to  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  one  nation  or  age,  the  chronological  may  not  be 
the  best  order  of  topics.  Interest  is  greatest  in  a  nation  at 
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its  best,  that  is  at  the  time  when  it  had  the  greatest  skill  in 
the  industrial  arts  or  produced  its  masterpieces  in  literature 
and  art.  Greece  at  the  Age  of  Pericles  seizes  hold  of  the 
imagination  as  at  no  other  time.  Both  in  high  school  and 
eighth  grade,  I  have  tried  beginning  Greek  history  with  the 
Age  of  Pericles.  When  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  the 
Elgin  marbles,  the  drama,  the  stories  of  Pericles  and  Soc¬ 
rates  have  shown  the  order  and  harmony  of  Greek  life,  there 
is  always  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  know  what  the 
forces  were  that  produced  these  qualities.  We  have  then 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Greek  people  that  we  could  not  have  induced  by 
beginning,  as  our  text-books  do,  at  the  earliest  events  of 
their  history  and  following  the  chronological  order  of  topics. 
We  have  thought  too  much  of  the  order  of  the  subjects  and 
top  little  of  the  interests  of  the  child.  I  repeat  that  when 
we  follow  the  child’s  sympathies  in  our  teaching,  we  find 
that  he  assimilates  material  helpful  in  his  activities.  It  is 
the  order  of  the  child’s  action,  and  not  the  order  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  must  be  our  guide. 

If  the  facts  of  history  must  be  translated  into  terms  of  the 
pupil’s  own  experience  in  order  to  be  of  value,  if  the  facts 
themselves  have  no  particular  power,  then  it  is  not  by 
courses  of  study,  however  excellent,  that  we  can  hope  to 
affect  the  child’s  life.  It  must  be  by  the  intelligent  use  that 
we  make  of  our  course  of  study.  Being  allowed  to  teach 
some  portion  of  historic  material  in  every  grade  as  we  now 
are  in  this  city,  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  scope 
enough  for  our  work.  It  becomes  a  question  of  our  method 
of  teaching,  whether  the  work  si  all  have  ethical  value  or 
not.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
belief  that  facts  in  themselves  are  valuable,  and  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  good  work  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  old 
superstition.  Teachers  feel  that  they  must  get  over  ground, 
their  pupils  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  topics  of  an 
entire  nation’s  history  or  their  ignorance  of  some  important 
part  will  be  disgraceful.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
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dren  have  fairly  begun  to  enjoy  a  subject,  they  are  rudely 
snatched  away  from  it  and  hurried  on  to  the  next  one  laid 
down  in  the  text-book.  Time  spent  in  giving  vivid  pictures 
of  the  first  subject  would  hinder  their  getting  through  the 
book,  so  there  is  never  time  to  realize  with  any  fullness  the 
spirit  of  the  past.  In  our  rapid  flight  over  the  events,  we 
forget  that  our  pupils  are  gaining  only  facts  and  losing  the 
one  thing  worthy  of  study,  the  interpretation  of  those  facts. 
The  translation  of  past  life  into  terms  of  the  present  cannot 
be  brought  about  without  time  to  realize  that  past.  We 
must  bring  to  bear  upon  it  literature,  art,  character  study, 
everything  that  will  help  to  give  it  reality.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  a  moment.  Teachers  must  feel  at  liberty  to  take 
time  to  use  all  the  suitable  material  that  they  can  find  related 
to  the  subject.  They  must  not  feel  goaded  on  by  any  supe¬ 
rior  power.  The  good  of  the  children  only  must  be  in  their 
minds.  If  teachers  feel  that  their  pupils  are  to  be  tested  on 
a  certain  amount  gone  over,  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
genuine  work.  There  is  great  danger  that  they  will  fix  their 
attention  upon  the  mechanical  results  of  their  work  rather 
than  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  its  significance.  I  believe 
that  the  supervision  of  history  lessons  requires  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention  of  the  supervisor  to  the  spirit  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  instead  of  any  examination  of  the  facts  held  in  memory. 
History  should  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  cause  reflection. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  to  these  ends,  but 
valueless  otherwise.  To  do  genuine  work  in  this  subject, 
then,  the  teacher  must  have  freedom,  a  freedom  encouraged 
by  sympathetic  criticism,  and  appreciation  of  results  that  are 
not  apparent  on  the  surface  and  cannot  be  shown  on  paper 
or  by  glib  recitation. 

A  complete  test  of  the  study  requires  attention  to  many 
kinds  of  expression.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in 
our  schools  what  expression  means.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  we  called  thought,  and  have  sepa¬ 
rated  thought  from  action.  Now  we  know  that  the  two  are 
inseparable.  To  have  the  best  thinking,  we  must  allow  that 
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thinking  its  natural  outlet.  The  psychology  of  our  time 
proves  to  us  that  all  thought  tends  to  produce  action  and 
action  checked  limits  thought.  Our  educational  methods 
must  shape  themselves  according  to  this  law  of  psychology 
and  suffer  revolution  thereby.  Restrain  expression  in 
school  and  you  produce  correspondingly  weak  thought. 
The  pent-up  energies  of  the  child  find  vent  in  the  more 
vigorous  outside  life.  While  we  make  a  feeble  effort  to 
interest  him  in  the  dead  past  and  think  him  dull  and  spirit¬ 
less,  perhaps  it  is  the  impressions  of  the  street  that  are  really 
shaping  his  destinies. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  help  the  teachers  to  group 
their  work  about  important  centers  and  omit  unimportant 
details,  to  read  topics  as  wholes,  to  read  history  as  they 
would  a  story,  thoughtfully  and  with  interest.  This  is  all 
good,  but  is  it  enough?  However  good  the  books  selected, 
they  are  all  brief,  they  all  give  summaries  of  the  events  of 
the  past  instead  of  filling  that  past  with  reality.  If  we  are 
to  follow  the  law  which  compels  thought  expression,  then 
to  secure  expression  of  the  life  of  an  age,  we  must  vivify  that 
life,  reproduce  it  by. pictures,  stories,  and  original  material 
as  far  as  possible.  History  lessons  must  involve  not  merely 
reading  the  text,  however  intelligently,  but  introduction  of 
other  related  texts,  study  of  geographical  conditions,  free 
discussion  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils,  expla¬ 
nation  by  the  teacher,  outside  reference  work, — provided  the 
pupils  are  mature  enough, — liberal  use  of  photographs  and 
other  pictures,  and  of  related  literature.  Perhaps  the  best 
outcome  of  the  use  of  a  difficult  text-book,  as  Green’s  Short 
history,  has  been  to  force  the  teacher  from  dependence  upon 
any  book  and  compel  the  use  of  oral  description  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  varied  character.  If  the  geographical  relations  of 
the  subject  only  were  vividly  realized,  improvement  in 
results  would  be  surprising.  Geography  connects  science 
and  history  and  unifies  the  entire  course.  Without  it,  his¬ 
tory  has  no  abiding  place  and  soon  fades  away  into  thin  air. 

When  a  vivid  picture  of  any  set  of  ideas  has  been  gained 
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by  the  pupil,  as  of  the  appearance  of  surrounding  country  or 
kind  of  houses  built,  drawing  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
expression.  By  trying  to  externalize  his  own  image,  in  a 
drawing,  he  strengthens  it  and  learns  its  poverty.  He  also 
gets  an  impulse  to  add  to  that  image  by  renewed  study. 
The  free  use  of  drawing  in  connection  with  the  history  les¬ 
sons  would  do  much  to  prevent  an  efYort  to  remember  half- 
understood  ideas.  This  implies  a  reconstruction  of  the 
course  in  drawing;  it  must  find  its  basis  in  the  demand  of 
the  child  to  express  the  vital  interests  of  his  school  life. 
Blocks  and  books  have  no  such  vital  interests  in  themselves. 
While  the  child  is  longing  to  give  his  impressions  of  nature 
and  of  human  life,  to  compel  him  to  copy  geometric  forms  is 
to  give  him  a  stone  instead  of  bread.  It  is  to  isolate  form 
from  thought.  Teaching  for  technique  alone  produces  not 
even  the  skill  sought,  much  less  power.  The  teachers  of 
history  need  the  help  of  the  drawing  teachers  to  free  them 
from  their  lack  of  power  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  full  expression  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Our  drawing  has  stood  by  itself  long  enough.  Let  it  help 
the  child  to  complete  his  ideas  in  all  the  other  subjects  and 
it  will  become  a  great  power  for  good,  uniting  thought  and 
action.  When  manual  training  becomes  an  essential  part  of 
our  course  of  study,  we  shall  have  another  aid  to  expression 
through  making. 

The  highest  expression  of  history  possible,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  observe  and  appreciate  at  its  real  worth,  is  shown 
in  the  relation  of  the  children  to  the  community  life  of  the 
school,  the  action  of  the  pupils  toward  one  another.  The 
outcome  of  the  study  should  be  the  pupil’s  recognition  of 
his  own  place  in  the  community  and  his  willingness  to  fill 
that  place.  A  growing  sense  of  his  own  power  to  do  certain 
definite  kinds  of  work  and  a  regard  for  the  general  welfare 
show  that  educative  work  in  the  true  sense  has  been  done. 
No  other  test  is  absolute,  no  other  takes  the  whole  nature  of 
the  child  into  account.  This  is  final.  But,  in  order  to  apply 
it,>the  teacher  must  know  the  problem  of  education  in  its 
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larger  features,  and  must  be  influenced  by  its  spiritual 
significance. 

While  the  separation  of  history  from  art  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  works  great  injury  to  the  subject,  its  isolation  from 
literature  is  a  second  great  mistake.  There  is  a  prevalent 
doctrine  that  the  study  of  literature  produces  culture;  that, 
when  we  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  we  ought  to  know  the 
stories  that  have  come  down  from  the  ancients  and  to  have 
read  the  best  books  of  all  the  ages.  Greek  mythology  is, 
I  believe,  usually  taught  because  it  is  thought  that  culti¬ 
vated  people  recognize  allusions  to  myths,  and  teachers 
wish  their  pupils  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  cultivated.  I 
do  not  believe  that  literature,  in  and  of  itself,  has  any  more 
than  history  a  special  virtue;  and  however  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ideas  commonly  known  may  be,  the  great  ends  of 
the  study  of  literature  are  not  gained  by  the  culture  motive. 
Literature  related  to  the  experience  of  a  person  enlarges 
that  experience,  interprets  it,  and  so  induces  wider  living. 
Outside  of  that  relation  it  has  little  bearing  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character.  Its  place  is  with  history  or  with  science, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  some  action  which  is  being  per¬ 
formed  and  in  which  the  science  and  the  history  both  have 
their  starting  point.  When  the  pupil  has  need  of  it,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  his  own  thinking;  some  other  thinker  help¬ 
ing  him  to  deeper  insight  than  he  could  otherwise  gain,  but 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  his  thought  is  started.  With¬ 
out  the  impulse  of  his  own  thought,  it  would  probably  fall 
upon  the  stony  ground  that  produces  little  grain.  The 
story  from  history  or  mythology  that  gives  an  experience 
of  life  which  the  child  has  never  felt,  may  do  actual  harm 
instead  of  good.  Teachers  say  that  these  are  the  stories 
that  every  cultivated  person  knows.  The  pupil  will  hear 
about  them  or  come  across  them  in  his  later  reading.  He 
will  then  need  them.  But  why  should  we  use  the  time  of 
our  pupils  preparing  them  for  something  that  they  may  need 
years  hence?  Have  we  not  enough  to  do  to  guide  them 
through  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  their  present  lives?  Surely 
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they  have  immediate  temptations  from  which  they  need  to 
be  saved,  and  they  have  present  duties  in  the  performance 
of  which  they  need  guidance.  The  safety  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  right  action  of  the  present.  To  give  them  what  they 
need  to-day  requires  more  than  all  our  time  and  the  greatest 
care  in  selection.  Much  of  the  harm  of  the  teaching  of 
mythology,  as  it  is  done  to-day,  comes  from  the  violation 
of  this  principle.  Teachers  do  not  study  the  experiences  of 
their  pupils  and  adapt  the  stories  to  those  experiences,  but 
they  presume  that  one  story  is  as  good  as  another,  provided 
it  is  to  be  found  among  the  supposedly  beautiful  Greek 
myths.  Beautiful  those  myths  are,  for  they  come  from  a 
people  who  loved  nature  intensely  and  lived  close  to  nature, 
and  from  a  people  who  expressed  themselves  freely  in  won¬ 
derful  art  forms.  But,  when  we  give  an  experience  only 
suited  for  the  mature  mind  to  the  little  child,  we  rob  it  of 
all  its  beauty  and  make  it  a  source  of  deformity.  When  the 
child  is  himself  attracted  toward  any  beautiful  object  in 
nature  and  we  tell  him  a  story  that  expresses  the  way  people 
long  ago  saw  and  felt  that  beauty,  the  story  has  value  for 
him.  When  he  appreciates  the  need  of  cultivating  his  own 
physical  strength  and  using  it,  and  we  tell  him  of  Hercules, 
the  strong  one  among  the  Greeks,  who  “  held  his  life  out  on 
his  hand  for  any  man  to  take,”  and  deemed  the  joy  of  service 
the  greatest  joy,  the  story  can  hardly  fail  to  do  its  legitimate 
work.  But  intrigue,  fickleness,  and  deception  should  never 
be  allowed  as  motives  for  the  story,  no  matter  from  what 
literature  derived.  Not  long  ago,  a  teacher  said  that  she 
would  no't  teach  Norse  mythology  until  after  she  had  taught 
Greek  mythology,  because  the  latter  is  so  much  better 
known.  That  statement  well  illustrates  the  common  fal¬ 
lacy,  for  how  can  we  teach  all  Greek  mythology  to  any 
grade  of  children?  If  a  story  from  Norse  mythology  illus¬ 
trates  some  point  of  interest  in  science  or  history,  why  not 
^  use  it  in  any  grade,  no  matter  what  we  have  or  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  taught?  If  we  select  on  the  principle  of  the  child’s 
needs  and  not  on  that  of  future  culture,  we  cannot  fall  into 
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such  an  error.  But  in  too  many  instances,  I  fear,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  subject  of  mythology,  we  teach  it  because  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  course,  without  any  conception  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Better  not  do  all  the  course  of  study  indicates  than 
to  teach  what  we  do  not  ourselves  understand. 

History  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  present  needs  helps 
the  child  to  realize  himself  in  his  highest  action.  It  teaches 
him  to  find  the  eternal  in  himself  and  to  submit  himself  to 
eternal  law.  It  frees  the  soul  and  makes  it  ready  for  its 
place  in  the  community  life.  Why  are  we  so  willing  to  let 
the  world  suffer  while  we  live  in  comparative  ease?  Because 
we  have  not  fully  learned  our  place  in  the  universe,  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  Let  the  education  of  the 
children  of  to-day  follow  the  lines  of  action  in  connection 
with  thought,  let  it  foster  minds  open  to  conviction  and 
ready  to  act  upon  conviction,  and  we  shall  have  a  people 
whose  sympathies  will  make  them  indeed  a  free  people. 

Emily  J.  Rice 

Chicago  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  QUESTION  IN  CANADIAN 
POLITICS 

The  recent  defeat  sustained  by  the  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  and  the  return  to  power  of  the  Liberal 
party  after  an  exile  of  eighteen  years  amid  opposition 
benches,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  something  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  political  issues.  After  the  general  election  of  1891, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  able  to  hold  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  more  than  thirty  Conservative  votes. 
During  the  coming  session,  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier  may 
count  upon  twenty  assured  followers  over  and  above  all 
Conservative  and  Independent  opposition.  Allowing  his 
government  the  support  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  Parliament,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that,  on  most  divisions  of  the  House,  his  majority  will  be 
nearly  forty. 

The  out  and  out  “  Grit  ”  may  persuade  himself  that  this 
unprecedented  change  results  from  a  universal  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  protective  principles  of  the  late  government’s 
national  policy,  and  may  believe  that  an  era  of  unrestricted 
trade  relations  is  opening  up.  The  old-line  “  Tory,”  point¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  Quebec  has  been  the  decisive  factor  in 
fhe  defeat  of  his  party,  will  maintain  that  the  outcome  is  due 
entirely  to  the  racial  desires  of  the  province  for  a  French- 
speaking  premier.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  personal  popularity 
with  all  parties  and  both  nationalities,  Mr.  Laurier  had  an 
advantage  over  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  whose  appointment  to 
the  premiership,  through  a  cabinet  “  split,”  and  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  absence  as  High  Commissioner  to  England,  has 
never  received  the  full  favor  of  his  own  political  following. 
The  Toronto  World,  a  Conservative  journal  of  somewhat 
independent  spirit,  declares  that' “It  was  not  protection 
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that  defeated  the  government,  but  intrigue,  dissension,  and 
corruption.”  Without  doubt,  recent  disagreements  in  the 
cabinet  and  dissatisfaction  with  party  leaders,  as  well  as 
charges,  whether  true  or  false,  of  political  corruption,  have  ^ 
contributed  much  to  the  result. 

The  unbiased  observer,  however,  while  allowing  due 
weight  to  these  influences,  looks  elsewhere  for  the  motive 
which  impelled  a  national  change  of  such  magnitude.  The 
question  upon  which  the  Conservative  party  has  been 
wrecked  is  primarily  that  of  provincial  rights,  whether  or  no 
there  should  be  Federal  interference  in  regard  to  the  Mani¬ 
toba  school  system.  In  1870,  when  Manitoba  entered  the 
Confederation,  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  was  granted  a 
system  of  separate  schools.  Under  a  provincial  act  in  1890, 
the  government  of  Manitoba  instituted  a  system  of  non¬ 
sectarian  public  schools,  alleging  that  the  instruction  given 
under  clerical  supervision  was  far  from  efficient.  Appeal  for 
the  re-establishment  of  their  schools  was  made  by  the 
minority,  and  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Privy  Council.  The  decision  given  was  that  the 
Manitoba  government  had  not  exceeded  its  powers  in 
abolishing  separate  schools.  The  final  judgment,  however, 
delivered  in  January,  1895,  gave  to  the  minority  the  right 
to  apply  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  that  body  the  power  to  order  rectification  and 
compensation,  if  an  injustice  could  be  proved.  Accordingly, 
the  Conservative  government  introduced  its  Remedial  Bill, 
which  aimed  at  the  restoration,  with  qertain  modifications, 
of  a  separate  school  system  in  Manitoba.  This,  its  oppo¬ 
nents  contended,  was  introduced  without  due  investigation 
of  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority, 
or  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  province.  During  the 
last  session  the  bill  passed  its  second  reading,  but  at  its  third, 
when  it  came  to  be  considered  clause  by  clause,  a  most 
determined  struggle  began.  Although  supported  by  a 
majority  in  the  House,  the  obstruction  tactics  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  proved  in  the  end  successful.  So  continuous  was  the 
discussion  maintained,  that  the  government  was  able  to  pass 
less  than  half  of  the  112  clauses  of  the  bill  before  the  last 
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session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  had 
drawn  to  its  close.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  House  was  kept  sitting  night  and  day  for  a  full  week; 
the  members  of  both  sides  being  arranged  in  organized  sys¬ 
tems  of  relays.  The  opposition  encountered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  altogether  from  the  Liberal  ranks.  Indeed, 
the  most  determined  fighting  was  upon'  the  part  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Conservatives  and  seceders  from  the  government — 
among  the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

After  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  government  found 
itself  upon  the  very  eve  of  a  general  election  broken  by  most 
alarming  dissensions.  The  parliamentary  struggle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  to  free  themselves  from  domination 
extended  to  the  electors  also.  Throughout  the  country, 
thousands  of  Conservatives  joined  the  following  of  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton  McCarthy,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Independent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  Another  section  of  the  party,  while 
promising  support  to  the  government  on  all  other  ques¬ 
tions,  pledged  itself  as  opposed  to  all  attempts  to  coerce 
Manitoba.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  Conservatives  rather  than  Liberals  defeated  their 
own  party.  The  Liberals,  indeed,  had  too  long  been  united 
in  adversity  to  divide  when  the  hope  of  victory  was  theirs. 
They  declined  to  discuss  the  sectarian  aspect  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  trouble,  and  confined  themselves  to  advocating  a  pro¬ 
vincial  settlement  of  the  matter  after  due  investigation  of 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  appellant  minority.  Concilia¬ 
tion,  not  coercion;  provincial  freedom,  not  Federal  compul¬ 
sion — such,  broadly,  was  the  statement  of  the  reform  party. 

But  tlfis  broader  view  of  the  situation  was  complicated  by 
a  more  immediate  aspect — the  question  of  direct  ecclesias¬ 
tical  interference  in  state  affairs.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  hitherto  considered  well-nigh  all  powerful  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  lent  its  weight  to  the  cause  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  introduced  the  Remedial  Bill.  Before 
Parliament  dissolved,  Mr.  Laurier  had  been  given  warning 
that  he  couH  expect  nothing  but  opposition  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  an  adherent,  unless  his  policy  was  in 
accord  with  its  demands.  But  Mr.  Laurier  had  ever  shown 
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slight  regard  for  Ultramontanism,  and  in  his  parliamentary 
speech  upon  the  Remedial  Bill  declared  his  intention  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  public  course  as  a  citizen  of  Canada,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  racial  or  sectarian  bias.  The  result,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  issuing  of  a  Mandement  by  the  bishops,  which,  as 
well  as  being  printed  throughout  Canada,  was  read  in  all 
Catholic  churches  upon  the  Sunday  preceding  the  election. 
The  parish  priests  were  ordered  to  comment  upon  the  text 
so  as  to  make  quite  evident  the  duty  of  all  true  Catholics  to 
support  a  government  pledged  to  remedial  legislation. 

At  some  of  the  churches,  members  of  the  congregation 
left  during  the  address  of  their  pastor,  showing  by  this 
unheard-of  procedure  their  disapproval  of  clerical  interfer¬ 
ence  and  intimidation.  This  was  the  presage  of  a  result  that 
surprised  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike.  Instead  of 
obtaining  its  usual  majority  in  Quebec,  the  government’s 
candidates  were  defeated  in  riding  after  riding.  The 
Liberal  party  had  conquered  coercion  not  by  an  expected 
majority  from  Protestant  constituencies,  but  by  an  unhoped¬ 
for  movement  on  the  part  of  a  province  often  spoken  of  as 
blindly  submissive  to  the  dictates  of  its  spiritual  advisers? 
The  hierarchy  had  risked  much  and  lost.  Never  again  will 
the  province  of  Quebec  surrender  its  political  independence 
at  the  demand  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  victory  has 
been  won  not  merely  for  provincial  rights,  but  for  completer 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  those  who  for  years  have 
advocated  the  cause  of  non-sectarian  education  for  the  whole 
Dominion,  now  see  some  dawn  of  hope.  The  Moniteur  du 
Commerce,  in  commenting  upon  the  election,  says: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  grave  error  was  committed  by  our  clergy 
in  taking  part  in  the  contest  as  they  did.  The  verdict  of  the  electors,  as 
regards  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  politics,  may  be  interpreted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Gentlemen,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sound  advice  which 
you  gave  us  on  Christian  morals,  but  as  regards  the  choice  of  our  members 
of  Parliament  we  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  your  aid,  and  as  our  views 
on  civil  liberty  do  not  at  all  agree  with  yours,  the  more  you  meddle  with  our 
elections,  the  less  you  shall  be  listened  to.” 

The  Toronto  Star  (Conservative)  speaks  of  the  result  as 
being  “  a  triumph  of  the  people  over  bosses,  spiritual  and 
political.” 
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The  race  question,  it  is  hoped,  is  no  longer  incapable  of 
solution.  It  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  creed  and  educa¬ 
tion  as  much  or  more  than  that  of  nationality.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  creed  has  already  been  curtailed,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  public  sentiment  may  make  possible  such  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  as  are  necessary  to  abolish  sectarian  schools 
in  the  older  provinces.  Meanwhile,  nothing  could  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  racial  animosity 
than  the  succession  to  the  premiership  of  a  man  who,  as  a 
statesman,  is  at  once  a  cultured  Frenchman,  an  English- 
speaking  gentleman,  and  above  all  a  patriotic  Canadian. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  declared  for  free  government 
as  against  coercion  in  all  its  forms;  the  right  of  a  province 
to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  education  and  in  all  local  affairs 
without  Federal  interference;  the  right  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  individual  to  refuse  subservience  to  self-appointed 
political  and  spiritual  autocrats.  Surely  even  the  most 
hard-and-fast  advocate  of  unrestricted  commerce  need  feel 
no  regrets  that  his  party  has  gained  a  victory  for  free  gov¬ 
ernment  rather  than  for  free  trade. 

Stambury  R.  Tarr 

Woodstock  College, 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  upon  a  passage  of  the 
leading  article  in  the  May  (1896)  number  of  the  Review. 
Says  President  Eliot: 

That  a  subject  should  be  used  as  an  elective  in  the  admission  examin¬ 
ations  to  colleges  and  universities  because  it  is  easier,  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  bad.  That  is  my  objection  to  many  of  the  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  at  the  Western  institutions.  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  they  use  subjects  as  admission  requirements  which  are  treated  in 
the  schools  in  a  manner  distinctly  inferior  to  the  treatment  of  the  old  sub¬ 
jects,  and  they  admit  to  college,  on  these  comparatively  new  subjects,  men 
and  women  who  have  had  a  training  inferior  to  that  which  those  who 
present  the  old  subjects  have  received.  That  method,  I  am  sure,  has  no 
interest  for  any  of  us. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  recently  been  revised,  and  a  new  set  goes 
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into  effect  for  the  examinations  of  1897.  I  assume  that 
President  Eliot’s  criticism  is  directed  against  the  require¬ 
ments  which  are  in  force  the  present  year.  According  to 
these  requirements  six  subjects  not  found  in  the  Harvard 
list,  viz.,  botany,  physical  geography,  zoology,  physiology, 
astronomy,  and  geology,  are  accepted  under  certain  speci¬ 
fied  conditions,  as  electives  in  the  admission  examinations. 
These,  then,  are,  or  include,  the  subjects  to  which  President 
Eliot  takes  exception.  He  says,  first,  that  some  or  all  of 
them  are  used  as  electives  by  this  university  “  because  they 
are  easier  and  second,  that  some  or  all  of  them  are  treated 
in  the  schools  in  a  manner  distinctly  inferior  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of,  say,  physics  and  chemistry. 

About  the  second  charge  I  am  not  particularly  concerned. 
My  observation  is  that,  of  the  six  subjects  mentioned,  botany 
is  usually  taught  in  Michigan  schools  about  as  satisfactorily 
as  physics  and  chemistry;  in  some  schools,  as  satisfactorily 
as  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.  The  other  subjects  are 
taught  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  treatment  of  them,  however,  has  not  been  that 
they  are  taught  inefficiently,  but  that  a  limited  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  them.  On  the  whole  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  (with  the  exception  of  botany)  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  these  elective  subjects  in  Michigan  schools  has  not 
been  as  good  as  it  might  have  been. 

But  with  regard  to  the  first  charge,  I  am  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  indeed.  An  important  pedagogical  principle,  one 
might  say  an  important  ethical  principle,  is  involved  in  such 
a  charge.  We  are  accused  not  only  of  having  deliberately 
selected  an  inferior  in  preference  to  a  superior  study  for  our 
,  admission  examinations,  but  of  having  selected  it  because  it 
was  inferior.  This  is  a  serious  accusation;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  well-founded,  the  University  of  Michigan 
deserves  to  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  educational  world. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  charge  can  be  successfully 
sustained.  Whatever  appearances  may  seem  to  indicate, 
legislation  regarding  our  admission  requirements  has  been 
enacted  on  a  different  principle  from  that  implied  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 
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In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  relation  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  university  is  intimate  and  vital.  The 
administrators  of  the  high  schools  feel  that  it  is  their  privi¬ 
lege  and  their  duty  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a  connection 
with  the  university;  the  administrators  of  the  university 
feel  that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  nothing  which  will 
strain  the  bond  between  them  and  the  lower  schools.  Uni¬ 
versity  legislation  in  matters  of  admission  requirements  is 
thus  never  an  act  of  arrogant  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
university;  it  is  always  made  with  an  eye  to  the  practical 
difficulties  and  limitations  imposed  by  the  relation  of  uni¬ 
versity  and  high  school;  it  is  always  a  compromise  between 
what  the  university  (and  the  high  schools)  would  like,  and 
what  the  rapidly  improving  high  schools  are  able  with  the 
means  at  hand  adequately  to  perform.  In  this  State  the 
high  schools  have  one  important  function,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  always  fully  realized;  they  are  in  a  way  popular  nor¬ 
mal  schools  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  positions 
in  the  graded  schools.  Such  being  the  case,  school  boards 
and  superintendents  often  feel  under  compulsion  to  provide, 
in  the  high-school  courses,  the  subjects  required  in  the 
examinations  for  teachers’  certificates.  If  zoology  is  a 
required  subject  for  a  county  examination,  zoology  is  put 
into  the  high-school  course;  if  geology  is  required  for  the 
same  end,  geology  is  added;  and  so  on.  Thus  it  came 
about  very  naturally,  many  years  ago,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  high  schools  which  desired  the  diploma  relation 
with  the  university  found  they  were  compelled  to  carry,  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  ,the  subjects  required  for  the  securing  of  a  teacher’s 
certificate.  To  relieve  this  embarrassment  of  the  high 
school,  to  enable  them  to  simplify  their  programmes  and 
concentrate  work  upon  fewer  studies,  the  university 
authorities  resolved  to  recognize  these  “  inferior  ”  studies 
demanded  by  the  boards  of  examiners,  and  so  added  them  as 
electives  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university. 

I  hope  the  principle  involved  will  now  be  clear.  There 
was  no  question  of  easier  or  harder,  superior  or  inferior 
studies.  The  question  was  how  best  to  meet  a  practical 
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emergency  involving  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
struggling  high  schools.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  the  wisest  one;  perhaps  it  was  a  serious  blunder. 
Probably  it  was  a  method  which  will  have  no  interest  for  any 
of  the  Eastern  universities.  But  certainly  it  was  not  the 
deliberate  substitution  of  one  study  for  another  simply 
“  because  it  was  easier.” 

I  will  add  that  in  the  new  and  simpler  requirements  which 
go  into  effect  in  the  examinations  of  1897,  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  admission  to  this  university  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  list  of  the  Harvard  requirements,  with  the  single 
exception  of  botany.  We  require  botany;  Harvard  does 
not. 


University  of  Michigan 


F.  N.  Scott 
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Education — By  H.  Holman,  M.  A.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1896. 

536  p.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  worthy  book,  written  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  spirit  and  with  high  purpose.  It  does  not  belong  at 
all  to  that  class  of  books  which  give  temporary  but  doubt¬ 
ful  help  to  the  teacher  by  way  of  recipes  and  fatherly  advice; 
but  rather  to  that  class  which  seeks  to  ground  the  teacher 
in  principles,  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent  and  self¬ 
directing  agent  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  instead  of  a 
mere  operative  in  a  school  factory.  The  multiplication  of 
such  books  bears  the  hopeful  sign  that  teaching  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  law  and  rescued  from  caprice;  and  that  the  best 
help,  even  to  the  practical  teacher,  lies  in  the  perception  of 
fundamental  truth  as  expounded  in  the  science  of  education. 
The  most  truly  theoretical  book  is  the  most  truly  practical. 
So  that  the  extent  to  which  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  true  science  of  education  measures  the  value  of  his 
book  to  the  practical  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  educational 
theorist. 

This  book  seems  to  be  intended  for  beginners  in  the 
serious  study  of  education.  Hence  many  topics  are  prop¬ 
erly  discussed  which  are  quite  familiar  to  the  advanced 
student  of  the  subject.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  discuss 
some  phase  of  psychology  in  a  chapter  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  deduction  of  general  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  book  might  have  had  closer  scientific 
unity,  with  the  saving  of  time  and  space,  had 
all  the  psychology  been  discussed  before  the  principles  of 
education  were  entered  upon.  This  might  not  have  been 
best,  however,  for  the  “  beginner  ”  whom  the  author  had  in 
mind.  Waiving  this,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  scientific 
unity  of  the  book;  at  least  the  unity  is  not  obvious.  A 
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science  must  have  organic  unity;  this  is  its  supreme  test; 
and  the  conception  of  education  as  herein  presented  should 
impress  the  reader  with  the  inherence  of  all  the  truths  pre¬ 
sented  in  some  central  moving  principle.  The  movement 
through  the  book  seems  to  have  diversity,  if  not  multiplicity, 
more  prominent  than  unity.  Everything  should  have  been 
brought  under  “  General  principles  of  education.”  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  etc.,  should  have  been 
fused  into  one  central  movement.  There  can  be  no  more 
reason  for  discussing  psychology  in  a  book  on  education 
than  there  is  for  discussing  logic.  The  developing  reason 
is  only  of  co-ordinate  importance  with  the  developed  reason 
of  the  world  in  which  the  individual  lives.  Education  is  a 
process  which  moves  forward  under  the  organic  unity  of  two 
factors;  and  a  strictly  scientific  discussion  of  education  must 
drop  at  once  into  this  movement  and  hold  both  factors  in 
unity  throughout.  I  would  not  make  so  much  of  this  point, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  generally  books  on  education 
have  scattered  here  and  there  through  them  lumps  of  psy¬ 
chology.  The  writers  may  say  that  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  educated  determines  the  process,  and  this  nature  is  the 
subject-matter  of  psychology.  But  just  here  the  split  is 
made.  The  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  can  be  educated.  This  may  be  chiefly  a 
question  of  emphasis,  but  it  is  important  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  unity  of  treatment,  and  to  keep  education  moving 
before  the  reader  in  the  unity  of  its  process. 

The  foregoing  criticism  applies  to  the  discussion  in  detail, 
as  well  as  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  many  items  dis¬ 
cussed,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  miscellaneously 
enumerated,  might  be  shown  to  the  reader  to  arise  out  of  the 
one  fact  in  the  individual — his  educability.  In  this  way  all 
the  principles  would  appear  to  be,  as  they  are,  organically 
related,  and  mutually  explanatory.  For  instance,  if  educa¬ 
bility  is  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  conscious  self- 
realization,  then  such  topics  as  “  The  principle  of  pleasure,” 
“  From  the  particular  to  the  general,”  ”  From  the  known  to 
the  unknown,”  “  From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,”  etc., 
would  appear  in  their  true  light  as  naming  only  phases  of  the 
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one  educative  process,  or  process  of  self-realization.  In  this 
way  the  whole  discussion  might  have  more  compactness  and 
vigor. 

But,  while  saying  that  the  book  is  not  written  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  scientific  tension,  I  must  insist  that  it  is  sound 
and  helpful,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  critic  must  always  show  himself  wiser  than 
the  author  of  the  book  which  the  critic  could  not  have 
written,  the  less  said  by  the  way  of  adverse  criticism  in  this 
case  the  better.  The  topics  treated  are  fundamental,  and 
are  discussed  in  a  scholarly  and  thorough  manner. 

Arnold  Tompkins 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 


School  interests  and  duties,  developed  from  Page’s  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  from  various  public  reports  and  documents,  and  from  Bulletins 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  By  Robert  M.  King,  Indianapolis 
High  School.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1895.  336  p.  $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  largely,  as  the  author  freely 
admits  in  his  introduction,  “with  a  special  view  to  the  needs 
of  Teachers’  Reading  Circles,”  a  factor  in  American  education 
which  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  production  of  peda¬ 
gogical  literature  during  the  last  few  years  as  no  other  factor 
has  done.  Doubtless  the  author’s  own  State,  Indiana,  has  felt 
this  impulse  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  I 
am  sure  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  Indiana 
teachers’  reading  circles,  but  by  reading  circles  everywhere, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  American  teachers.  It  is  an 
excellent  sign  of  the  times  that  there  is  a  demand  for  peda¬ 
gogical  literature  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed,  and 
this  demand  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  authorship. 
The  annual  production  of  pedagogical  works  in  Germany  is 
something  like  twelve  hundred.  While  we  come  far  short  of 
that  number,  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  one  could 
“count  on  the  fingers”  the  standard  pedagogical  productions 
by  American  authors. 

This  work  is  rather  a  compilation  than  an  original  production. 
I  find  that  fully  one-half  of  the  book  consists  of  quotations  from 
other  writers,  but  the  author  gives  proper  credit  in  each  case. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  his  quotations  are  always  per- 
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tinent  to  his  subject,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  might  be 
omitted,  without  loss  to  the  book.  I  allude  particularly  to 
p.  300-302,  315,  and  many  short  quotations.  Then,  too, 
the  many  quotations  for  “Arbor  Day  celebrations,”  “School 
celebrations  and  observances,”  “Notes  on  teachers’  reading 
circles,”  etc.,  hardly  have  place  in  a  standard  work  of  a  peda¬ 
gogical  character.  This  lead  me  to  say,  right  here,  that  this 
book  will  hardly  take  the  character  of  a  standard  work  on 
pedagogy.  It  contains  too  much  material  that  one  seeks  in 
current  periodical  educational  journals.  These  quotations 
which  are  suggested  for  use  at  celebrations,  seem  to  me  out  of 
place  in  a  book  which  gives  us  the  address  of  the  immortal 
David  P.  Page  on  “Duties  of  parents,”  the  very  practical 
chapter  on  “School  architecture”  by  T.  M.  Clarke,  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Payne’s  discussion  of  “The  teachers’  institute.”  Not 
but  that  the  selections  are  good,  being  gems  of  literature ;  but 
the  teacher  will  naturally  go  to  educational  journals  for  sug¬ 
gestions  of  programmes  for  celebrations,  thereby  securing 
freshness  and  appropriateness.  Doubtless  many  teachers  will 
be  glad,  however,  that  the  author  has  made  such  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  material  for  these  occasions,  thereby  saving 
them  a  great  deal  of  work.  My  objection  is  not  to  the 
material,  but  to  its  presence  in  this  book.  But  all  lovers  of 
David  P.  Page  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  King  for  bringing  to 
light  again  his  remarkable  address  at  Newburyport  in  1838 
on  “The  mutual  duties  of  parents  and  teachers.”  There  is 
a  sweetness  and  freshness  about  everything  that  Mr.  Page  said 
that  never  fails  to  inspire  and  help  the  teacher.  The  author 
has  taken  a  good  text,  and  his  own  spirit,  in  everything  original 
in  the  book,  shows  that  he  has  “learned  of”  Mr.  Page.  We 
can  readily  believe  that,  “Such  a  man  and  such  words  are  the 
inspiration  of  this  volume.” 

Then,  too,  I  am  glad  that  the  article  on  “School  architec¬ 
ture”  by  Mr.  Clark  is  also  put  in  convenient  form  for  teachers 
and  school  boards  to  reach.  It  ought  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
securing  better  schoolhouses,  better  ventilation,  more  health¬ 
ful  conditions  in  the  schools  of  our  country.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  one  other  extensive  quotation — that  on  “The 
teachers’  institute”  by  Professor  Payne.  This  is  another 
pedagogical  treasure  that  cannot  too  often  be  placed  before 
teachers  and  school  authorities.  It  is  not  my  province  to  dis¬ 
cuss  either  of  these  three  above  mentioned  articles,  as  they  are 
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not  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  King.  I  simply  commend  the 
author  for  giving  them  a  place  in  his  book. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  “  The  dictionary  and  how  to  use  it,” 
which  is  of  great  value.  The  directions  are  very  explicit, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  contents  of  the  dictionary  which 
many  teachers  have  never  discovered  themselves,  much  less 
taught  their  pupils  to  find.  I  think  the  author  rather  ex¬ 
travagant,  perhaps  too  “American,”  when  he  says,  “  The 
English  is  apparently  destined  to  become  the  universal 
language  of  the  earth.”  When  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Russian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Turk  is  so  reconstructed 
that  he  thinks  and  feels  as  an  Englishman  does,  then  he  will 
speak  the  English  language;  until  then  he  will  need  his  own 
language  in  which  to  express  himself,  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  will  not  do  for  him.  But  Mr.  King  does  not  need 
that  argument  to  convince  one  that  the  English  language 
should  be  well  learned. 

Superintendent  Bertram  of  Berlin  told  me  a  year  ago  that 
one  of  the  most  commendable  things  that  he  discovered  in 
our  schools,  upon  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1893,  is  the 
school  library  in  nearly  every  school.  Mr.  King  gives  some 
very  good  suggestions  on  this  subject.  His  discussion  of 
“  School  etiquette  ”  is  also  timely,  and  “  Washington’s  rules 
of  civility,”  which  he  gives  in  full,  are  most  valuable.  We  are 
about  to  enter  upon  a  Presidential  campaign.  It  will  be  a 
new  experience  if  pur  ears  are  not  shocked  by  boys  shouting 
for  “  Grover,”  or  “  Ben,”  or  “  Billy,”  or  “  Tom,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  respect  shown  the  candidate 
for  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary/ upon  our  training  of  the  young  that  they  show  so 
little  respect  for  their  seniors.  I  know  that  the  author  tells 
a  plain,  though  unpleasant  truth,  especially  to  one  who  is 
traveling,  when  he  says,  “Americans  have  not  a  flattering 
reputation  in  other  countries  in  respect  to  politeness.” 
There  is  need  enough  of  a  great  deal  being  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  until  teachers  and  parents  fully  realize  their  duty  in 
regard  to  it. 

Levi  Seeley 

State  Normal  School, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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EDITORIAL 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  reach  a  permanent  high-water  mark.  At  St. 
Paul,  at  Toronto,  at  Saratoga,  at  Asbury  Park  and  at  Den¬ 
ver,  it  was  felt  that  the  best  meeting  possible  had  been  held;  • 
but  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  1896  surpassed  them  all.  The 
attendance  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  large  as  at  Denver — 
although  it  must  have  been  nearly  so — but  it  was  of  an 
unusually  high  quality.  The  crowded  meetings,  both  of  the 
general  Association  and  of  the  various  departments,  proved 
this.  With  the  exception  of  President  Eliot,  George  P. 
Brown,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  leaders  of  educational 
opinion  were  all  present  and  participated  actively  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  President  Dougherty’s  natural  good  judgment 
and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  movements, 
enabled  him  to  offer  decidedly  the  strongest  programme 
that  the  teachers  of  the  country  have  yet  listened  to.  The 
speakers  were  chosen  because  they  had  something  to  say, 
and  not  because  they  “  represented  ”  this,  that,  or  the  other 
section  or  interest.  The  natural  result  was  an  immense 
attendance  upon  the  meetings.  Indeed,  overflow  meetings 
were  held  on  several  occasions  and  a  number  of  the  addresses 
were  repeated  before  a  second  and  equally  enthusiastic 
audience.  On  Friday  night,  when  Booker  T.  Washington 
spoke,  the  crowd  \fas  quite  unprecedented,  and  nearly  as 
many  persons  were  turned  away  as  could  find  admittance. 
Bishops  Vincent  and  Spalding  were  also  greatly  enjoyed. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Association,  concurred  in  by  many  others,  that  the  paper  by 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  on  “  Literature  and  American 
literature  ”  was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  finest  ever  read  before 
the  N.  E.  A.  The  paper  was  not  only  full  of  thought 
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touched  by  humor,  but  it  was  itself  literature.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  underrating 
his  audience,  as  some  university  professors  have  done  before 
him,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  closest  attention  and 
most  generous  applause.  The  whole  discussion  on  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  memorable  one,  for  Professor  Trent  and  Mrs. 
Young  sustained  their  parts  admirably. 

President  Jordan’s  appointment  to  the  Bering  Sea  Com¬ 
mission  prevented  his  attendance,  and  Professor  Jackman 
was  permitted  to  read  his  paper.  Professor  Coulter  was 
absent  through  the  failure  of  his  railway  connections,  and 
President  Canfield  because  of  domestic  affliction.  In  all 
other  respects  the  programme  was  carried  out  as  printed. 
President  Dougherty’s  presiding  was  dignified  and  cour¬ 
teous,  and  he  retired  from  his  responsible  office  with  the  cor¬ 
dial  congratulations  and  good-will  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Association.  Secretary  Shepard  and  Treasurer 
McNeill  kept  the  executive  machinery  in  motion  in  a  way 
that  is  none  the  less  praiseworthy  because  it  has  become 
familiar. 


Despite  the  exertions  of  President  Tarbell  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  seemed  to  drag.  The  reports  presented  were 
good,  and  that  of  Superintendent  Gove  on  the  business  side 
of  city  school  systems  provoked  an  old-time  debate;  but  the 
discussions  lacked  pith  and  point.  It  may  be  that  the  com¬ 
mittee-system  of  the  Council  is  too  cumbrous,  or  that  its 
members  have  told  each  other  all  they  know;  but  certain  it 
is  that  something  is  lacking.  It  might  be  wise  to  try  one 
meeting  at  which  no  reports  would  be  heard  except  those 
summing-up  the  results  of  new  investigations,  and  no  papers 
read  except  in  support  of  certain  definite  and  specified 
theses,  which  might  then  be  debated.  Dr.  McMurry  intro¬ 
duced  this  latter  feature  into  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Buffalo  School  of  Pedagogy,  with  excellent  results.  The 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Council  is  Professor  Hins¬ 
dale,  one  of  its  most  conscientious  members  and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  debaters. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  transacted  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  rapidly  and  without  any  friction  whatever.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  New  York  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  his  own  resignation  in  February  last.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  directors,  voting  by  letter,  in  January  last,  elected 
Mr.  Butler  a  trustee  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Calkins.  Some 
weeks  afterward  the  right  of  the  directors  to  vote  by  letter 
was  questioned.  Although  there  were  plenty  of  precedents 
for  the  method  of  voting,  Mr.  Butler  promptly  resigned, 
thus  necessitating  a  new  election  at  Buffalo.  J.  Ormond 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  1880,  was  chosen  a  trustee  to  succeed  Dr.  Zal- 
mon  Richards,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  A  new 
department,  that  of  Libraries,  was  authorized,  in  response 
to  a  strong  petition  in  its  favor.  Unusually  full  and  detailed 
financial  reports  were  presented,  thanks  to  the  joint  efforts 
of  President  Dougherty,  Treasurer  McNeill,  and  Chairman 
Tarbell  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  new  form  of  report,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  continued.  It  is  so  rendered  as  to  enable  every  director 
to  trace  for  himself  tlie  expenditures  of  the  year.  Treasurer 
McNeill  explained  every  item  in  person,  and  invited  ques¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  as  he  proceeded.  The  report  showed  a 
gross  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  of  $28,683.- 
81,  much  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Of 
this  amount,  $3,033.59  came  from  interest  on  invested  funds, 
$249.45  from  the  copyrights  of  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  and  the  remainder  from 
membership  fees.  After  allowing  $844.26  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  and  $7,834.47  for  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  meeting,  and  paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  year, 
$12,477.05  was  added  to  the  permanent  fund.  This  fund 
now  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  $55,000.  The  income 
from  it  barely  pays  the  salaries  voted  by  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors,  and  would  only  suffice  to  defray  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
issuing  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  The  need  of  a 
greatly  increased  permanent  fund  is  therefore  apparent. 
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The  amendments  to  the  constitution  made  at  Denver 
were  supplemented  by  some  necessary  verbal  changes  and 
by  a  provision  that  all  past  presidents  of  the  Association 
and  all  future  presidents,  on  retiring  from  office,  shall 
become  life  directors. 


The  newly  elected  president.  State  Superintendent  Skin¬ 
ner  of  New  York,  was  chosen  in  the  most  complimentary 
manner  possible.  He  will  make  a  vigorous  and  progressive 
executive  officer.  Secretary  Shepard  and  Treasurer  McNeill 
were,  of  course,  re-elected.  This  will  doubtless  be  their  fate 
as  long  as  they  will  consent  to  it.  The  new  Board  of 
Trustees  organized  by  the  election  of  Superintendent  Lane 
of  Chicago  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Butler  of  New  York  as 
secretary.  The  Executive  Committee  for  1896—97  will 
therefore  consist  of  Messrs.  Skinner,  Dougherty,  Shepard, 
McNeill,  and  Lane.  The  meeting  of  1897  seems  likely  to  go 
either  to  Milwaukee  or  to  Minneapolis. 


In  this  Review  for  June  it  was  stated  editorially  that  “a 
working  majority  of  the  board  of  education  [of  New  York 
city]  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  school  law,  and  improvement  is  confidently 
expected  all  along  the  line.”  These  words  were  written  in 
a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  with  a  desire  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  public  expressions  of  men  who  seemed  competent  to 
speak  for  the  board.  Before  these  words  had  reached  our 
readers,  however,  they  were  falsified  by  events,  and  a  daring 
scheme' of  pedagogical  piracy  was  under  full  headway  in  New 
York.  The  history  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  summary  of  that  scheme  and  its  development. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  New  York  city  Board  of 
Education,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  three  ele¬ 
ments.  The  first  element  is  made  up  of  men  of  education 
and  of  standing  in  the  community,  largely  appointed  by 
Mayor  Strong,  who  have  no  purpose  in  view  but  the  good 
of  the  city  and  the  elevation  of  the  school  system  out  of  its 
present  mire.  These  gentlemen  are  usually  designated  by 
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the  ringsters  as  “  the  minority.”  A  second  element  is  made 
up  of  political  place-hunters  and  looters.  They  are  for 
themselves  first  and  then  for  their  friends;  should  time  and 
opportunity  serve,  they  are  for  the  schools.  They  are  Tam¬ 
many  Democrats  and  Tammany  Republicans.  They  propose 
to  use  their  present  positions  to  secure  political  advance¬ 
ment,  if  possible.  Those  of  them  who  practice  law  want  to 
become  judges,  if  they  can;  or  anything  with  a  salary,  if  they 
cannot.  This  element  supplies  the  aggressive  leadership  in 
the  board,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  support  any  trickery 
or  political  wire--pulling  on<sight.  A  third  element,  made  up 
of  about  five  men,  is  steeped  in  ignorance.  Not  ignorance  of 
education  alone,  but  ignorance  of  everything.  These  men 
would  die  at  the  stake  sooner  than  harbor  a  new  idea  or 
favor  any  policy  that  was  suspected  of  emanating  from  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  The  second  and 
third  elements  vote  together  on  nine  occasions  out 
of  ten,  and  easily  control  the  board. 

The  fact  that  the  board  was  thus  made  up  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  school  reformers.  When  the  bill  giving 
to  this  board  full  control  of  the  school  system  was  pending 
in  the  legislature,  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  present  board  was  a  fit  depository  of  so  much  power. 
'I'he  reformers  were  obliged  to  concede  that  it  was  not,  but 
claimed  that  their  contention  was  for  a  principle,  and  that 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  was  not  invalidated  by  the 
weakness  of  its  temporary  exponent.  So  the  reform  bill 
passed. 

Under  its  terms  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  assistants  were  to  be  appointed  at  once,  and 
upon  the  Board  of  Superintendence  so  constituted  the  edu¬ 
cational  administration  of  the  school  system  was  to  devolve. 
The  events  of  the  winter  had  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  existing  administration  of  the  schools  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
legislature.  Its  own  confidence  it  was  fortunate  enough  to 
retain.  The  public  and  the  press,  however,  looked  hope¬ 
fully  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order;  one  that 
would  restore  the  schools  to  public  confidence,  give  them 
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vastly  increased  efficiency,  and  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  new  law.  Assurances  were  given  that 
this  was  to  happen.  Indeed,  a  special  committee  to  revise 
the  by-laws  was  constituted  and  given  in  control  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  had  favored  the  new  school  law.  But  this 
proved  to  be  a  ruse.  Underneath  the  surface,  negotiations 
were  in  active  progress,  and  political  wires  were  being  pulled, 
to  prevent  at  all  hazards  the  displacement  of  the  old  regime. 
This  old  regime  had  its  personification  in  John  Jasper,  who, 
since  1879,  has  sat  in  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  To  him  more  than  to  anyone  else  is  due  the  present 
woodenness  of  the  New  York  school  system.  Mr.  Jasper 
is  a  man  of  active  mind,  keen  perceptions,  untiring  industry, 
great  knowledge  of  detail,  single-minded  devotion  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  and  withal  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  far-sighted  politicians  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
and  compliment  (from  that  point  of  view)  can  go  no  further. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  schools  committed  to  his 
care,  Mr.  Jasper  is  without  broad  education;  he  is  not  a 
student;  he  has  no  high  ideals  of  and  for  public  education; 
he  possesses  no  knowledge  of  educational  systems  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  other  cities  and  in  other  countries;  and  he  has  no 
conception  of  what  the  modern  theory  and  practice  of  edu¬ 
cation  mean.  He  cannot  direct  the  teachers  nor  can  he 
help  them,  either  as  a  whole  or  as  individuals,  to  a  higher 
level  of  efficiency.  In  the  work  of  receiving,  averag¬ 
ing,  and  filing  reports,  he  is  unequaled.  In  that  of 
“  steering  ”  committees  and  controlling  the  work  of 
the  board  he  is  wholly  successful.  But  of  super¬ 
vising  ,  public  schools,  whether  in  a  village,  town, 
city,  or  metropolis,  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  and  it  is 
not  even  in  evidence  that  he  pretends  to  know  anything. 

Mr.  Jasper,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  far-sighted  politician.  He 
has  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  forces  organizing  against 
the  ward-trustee  system,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  product 
and  a  stanch  defender,  would  soon  be  irresistible,  and  that 
the  law  would  be  changed.  He  knew,  too,  that  any  scheme 
of  reform  that  might  be  adopted  would  certainly  provide  for 
a  city  superintendent  with  large  powers  for  an  increased 
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term  of  years.  Mr.  Jasper  bent  all  his  energies  toward 
getting  these  enlarged  powers  and  that  increased  term  for 
himself.  The  platform  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
admonished  him  that  the  change  would  probably  come  in 
Mayor  Strong’s  term.  So  the  new  appointments  to  the 
board  of  education  became  of  importance.  President 
Maclay  was  then,  as  since,  an  unconscious  but  effective 
tool.  He  suggested  the  new  appointments  to  Mayor 
Strong  and  they  were  made;  but  neither  Mr.  Maclay  nor 
the  Mayor  knew — at  the  time — that  they  were  drawing 
the  forced  card  in  almost  every  instance.  Yet  such  was  the 
case,  and  when  Mayor  Strong’s  prerogatives  under  the 
power-of-removal  bill  expired,  he  left  a  board  of  education 
in  which  Mr.  Jasper  commanded  a  safe  majority.  The 
reformers  knew  this  perfectly  well.  They  were  besought  to 
legislate  the  board  out  of  office  in  the  new  law,  and  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  do  so,  but  they  declined,  on  grounds 
of  principle,  to  incorporate  any  such  provision  in  the  bill. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  May  last  when  a  city  superin¬ 
tendent  was  to  be  elected.  The  importance  of  the  post  and 
the  pending  creation  of  the  Greater  New  York,  demanded 
a  man  of  broad  scholarship,  marked  executive  capacity,  and 
wide  educational  experience;  one  who  could  from  the  first 
command  public  confidence  and  lead  public  opinion. 
Various  names  were  suggested  by  the  newspapers,  which 
were  of  one  mind  in  saying  that  of  course  Mr.  Jasper 
would  not  do.  Among  the  experienced  superintendents  of 
national  reputation  whose  availability  was  publicly  discussed 
were  Gove  of  Denver,  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  Dougherty  of 
Peoria,  Fitzpatrick  formerly  of  Omaha,  Jones  of  Cleveland, 
and  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul.  Any  one  of  these  men  would,  of 
course,  have  been  a  vast  improvement  upon  Mr.  Jasper. 
But  most  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  had 
never  heard  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  one  who  pretended 
to  know  of  them  took  occasion  to  vilify  them  at  every 
opportunity.  One  member  waved  all  remonstrants  aside 
with  this  sapient  remark:  “  New  York  wants  common 
schools  for  common  people.  The  superintendent  ought  to 
be  a  common  man.  Mr.  Jasper  is  good  enough  for  me.” 
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It  needs  perhaps  to  be  added  that  this  was  not  intended  to 
be  funny. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
reformers  to  secure  as  a  candidate  an  educator  whose  repu¬ 
tation  had  reached  even  New  York,  and  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  would  make  that  of  Mr.  Jasper  ridiculous. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Gilman’s  pre-eminent 
standing,  his  international  reputation,  his  broad  culture,  his 
genius  for  organization,  and  his  grasp  of  the  sociological  and 
economic  aspects  and  relations  of  education,  made  him  the 
ideal  man  to  become  the  first  minister  of  education  for  the 
Greater  New  York.  It  is  an  added  evidence  of  his  large 
views  and  broad  sympathies  that  Mr.  Gilman  saw  at  a  glance 
the  great  opportunities  that  lay  before  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  and,  despite  his  secure  and  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  a  great  university,  consented  to  the  use 
of  his  name.  As  the  New  York  World  said  on  May  21, 
“  The  suggestion  of  the  name  of  President  Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  for  the  superintendency  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  is  a  promising  intimation  that  some  of  these  days  the 
common-school  education  of  our  millions  of  children  may  be 
considered  as  important  a  matter  as  the  college  education  of 
our  undergraduates.” 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  name  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  public  and  the  press.  The  newspapers  vied  with  each 
other  in  demanding  his  immediate  and  unanimous  election, 
and  the  relegation  of  Mr.  Jasper  to  some  clerical  position 
for  which  his  abilities  and  experience  suited  him.  Seth 
Low,  Andrew  D.  White,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu  Root, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Bishop  Potter, 
William  C.  Whitney,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  were  among 
the  first  to  insist  upon  Mr.  Gilman’s  election  and  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  that  end.  The  popular  uprising  swept  the 
ignorant  and  servile  majority  of  the  board  of  education  off 
its  feet.  Mr.  Jasper  labored  diligently  to  repair  his  broken 
lines  and  to  suggest  devices  that  would  make  Mr.  Gilman’s 
acceptance  of  an  election  impossible,  but  without  avail. 
One  after  another  of  his  supporters  went  to  him  and  said 
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that  they  could  not  hold  out  against  the  public  pressure.  It 
was  too  strong  even  for  their  personal  and  political  ties.  As 
a  result,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  votes  were  to  have  been 
cast  for  Mr.  Gilman.  Six  were  too  stubborn  and  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  change.  One  of  them  asked,  “  Who  is  this  here 
Gillam,  anyhow?  ”  Another  shook  his  head  and  thought 
that  while  Mr.  Gilman  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  yet  he  might  not  know  how  to  teach 
spelling  and  besides  (this  triumphantly)  he  did  not  know 
the  New  York  schools  by  their  numbers,  as  Mr.  Jasper  did! 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  the  friends  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  had  not  been  idle.  They 
besought  Mr,  Gilman  not  to  go  to  New  York,  and  depicted 
the  awful  things  that  would  happen  to  the  university  if  he 
left  it.  Public  meetings  were  held  and  pledges  obtained  of 
money  to  assist  the  work  of  the  university.  All  this  was, 
in  our  judgment,  very  shortsighted  and  very  unwise.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  allow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gilman  to  serve  the  Greater  New  York,  at  least  for 
a  few  years.  He  need  not  have  resigned  permanently,  for 
a  leave  of  absence  covering  two  or  three  years  would  have 
enabled  him  to  reorganize  the  New  York  school  system  and 
put  it  on  its  feet.  He  could  then  have  returned  to  Balti¬ 
more,  and  the  university  would  have  been  credited  with  its 
greatest  achievement.  A  new  claim  to  public  confidence 
and  support  would  have  been  advanced,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  country  at  large  would  have  recognized 
the  service  with  gifts  and  endowments.  But  his  colleagues 
and  immediate  friends  did  not  share  Mr.  Gilman’s  states¬ 
manlike  view  of  the  situation,  and  their  remonstrances  and 
pleas  were  so  strenuous  and  so  personal  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  yield  to  them.  This  he  did  by  withdrawing  his  name 
from  the  consideration  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  a  letter  which  reached  New  York  just  eight  hours 
before  the  balloting  was  to  take  place.  Deprived  of  Mr. 
Gilman’s  candidacy,  the  reformers  could  not  hold  the  votes 
they  had  won.  The  name  of  Superintendent  Gilbert  of  St. 
Paul  was  ably  presented  to  the  board,  together  with  a  series 
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of  indorsements  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  But 
Mr.  Jasper  whipped  his  forces  back  into  line,  and  received 
13  votes,  to  6  cast  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  i  blank  and  i  absent. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Jasper’s  election  and  the 
implied  consequence  that  the  old  “  ring  ”  would  remain 
undisturbed  for  some  time  longer  were  greeted  with  a 
demoniacal  yell  from  the  crowds  of  teachers  and  politicians 
who  filled  the  board  room.  As  described  by  the  newspapers, 
it  was  a  disgraceful,  but  thoroughly  characteristic,  per¬ 
formance. 


Mr.  Jasper’s  re-election  for  six  years  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  pedagogical  piracy  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  began.  Every  ally  and  accomplice  of  the  school 
“  ring  ”  started  on  a  campaign  for  a  salaried  position  under 
the  board  of  education.  On  June  3  Mr.  Jasper  asked  the 
board  to  appoint  18  assistant  superintendents  and  10  super¬ 
visors.  This  absurd  demand  can  hardly  have  been  due  to 
anything  else  than  (i)  ignorance  of  what  New  York  needs, 
(2)  desire  to  make  the  new  school  law  obnoxious  by 
making  its  administration  expensive,  or  (3)  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  sufficient  places  to  redeem  the  promises 
made  by  Mr.  Jasper  and  his  friends  during  their  desperate 
campaign  for  his  election.  This  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Jasper  was  referred  to  a  committee  whose  chairman  was  him¬ 
self  looking  for  a  salaried  position  in  the  school  system. 
This  subservient  committee  promptly  recommended  the 
election  of  15 — not  18 — assistant  superintendents  and  10 
supervisors,  naming  candidates  for  all  of  the  former  positions 
and  for  five  of  the  latter.  On  June  24  the  board  took  up 
the  committee’s  report,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  elected 
the  persons  recommended. 

The  list  of  recommendations  is  remarkable.  Of  course, 
it  is  Mr.  Jasper’s  list,  the  committee  obediently  doing  as 
they  were  told.  All  of  the  old  assistant  superintendents 
were  re-elected,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  three  of  these  men  were  marked  by  Mr. 
Jasper  for  dismissal;  but,  rumor  has  it,  they  were  able  dur- 
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ing  Mr.  Jasper’s  struggle  for  re-election,  to  make  terms  with 
him  by  which  they  were  retained.  Six  new  men  were 
recommended  by  the  committee.  Three  of  these — a  safe 
minority  in  a  board  of  fifteen  members — were  thrown  as  a 
sop  to  the  reformers.  Of  this  group,  one — Superintendent 
Blodgett  of  Syracuse — promptly  declined  an  election.  The 
two  others,  ex-Superintendent  Marble  of  Worcester  and 
Professor  Meleney  of  the  Teachers  College,  were  elected. 
Mr.  Marble  brings  to  the  oversight  of  the  New  York 
schools  a  sort  of  ability  and  strength  that  they  have  never, 
at  any  time  in  their  history,  commanded.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  fast  he  can  make  his  colleagues  move.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meleney  is  experienced,  conservative,  and  thoughtful. 
He.  too,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

The  other  three  new  names  are  a  curiosity.  Two  of  them. 
Principal  Elgas  of  school  No.  69,  and  Principal  Boyer  of 
school  No.  87,  are  the  two  men  who,  more  than  any  others, 
fought  the  new  school  law  without  stint  or  scruple.  Many 
of  the  worst  misrepresentations  of  its  provisions  have  been 
traced  to  them.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  their  complaint 
was  the  creation,  by  the  bill,  of  this  very  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents  upon  which  they  at  once  sought  membership. 
Their  selection  was  doubtless  an  intentional  affront  to 
the  reformers.  By  experience,  education,  association,  and 
temperament,  both  men  are  wholly  unfitted  for  responsible 
executive  office,  and  their  names  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Jasper  had  they  not  deserted  their  school  duties  so 
much  to  fight  the  reform  bill.  The  third  name  is  that  of 
Principal  Stewart  of  Brooklyn,  a  genial  gentleman  of  large 
visions  and  magnificent  dreams,  who  thought  it  wise,  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  very  energetic  canvass,  to  endeavor  to  discredit 
other  schoolmen,  who.  he  feared,  might  be  thought  of  for 
preferment.  Mr.  Stewart  vigorously  fought  the  excellent 
plan  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  Brooklyn  school  admin¬ 
istration  three  years  ago.  This,  of  itself,  commended  him 
to  Mr.  Jasper. 

When  it  came  to  electing  these  men.  there  was  some 
trouble.  Mr.  Jasper  had  difficulty  in  holding  his  servants 
up  to  the  rack.  Mr.  Stewart  barely  got  the  ii  votes 
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necessary  to  elect,  4  only  being  cast  for  Superintendent 
Jones  of  Cleveland — a  fact  that  of  itself  discloses  the  caliber 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Elgas’s  name  had  to  be  laid  over  for 
some  time,  and  finally,  on  July  8,  received  12  votes,  and  he 
was  elected.  Poor  Mr.  Boyer  is  still  hanging  fire. 

Most  extraordinary  of  all  Mr.  Jasper’s  piratical  perform¬ 
ances  was  his  selection  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Williams  to  be 
supervisor  of  kindergartens.  Mrs.  Williams  is  one  of  the 
favorite  school  “  ring  ”  orators,  and  she  gave  unlimited  time 
and  energy  to  trying  to  defeat  the  new  school  law.  So  she, 
too,  is  put  forward  for  a  salary.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  at  this  stage  in  their  history  particularly,  kindergartens 
need  the  most  skilled  supervision  possible.  It  is  stated  .by 
the  daily  press  that  Mrs.  Williams  not  only  knows  nothing 
about  kindergartens,  but  that  she  has  never  taught  a  day 
in  her  life.  The  Outlook,  whose  editor  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  criticised  this  nomi¬ 
nation  severely,  as  did  many  others.  It  has  not  yet  been 
finally  acted  upon. 

Then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  solemn  farce,  came  the 
Hunt  episode.  We  almost  despair  of  making  this  in¬ 
telligible  to  our  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

John  L.  N.  Hunt  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  mayor  who  appointed  him  has  since  publicly 
denounced  Mr.  Hunt,  and  asserted  that  his  position  has  been 
constantly  used  to  advance  his  own  interests.  However  this 
may  be,  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  president  of  the  board,  and  was 
lately  chairman  of  the  committee  on  instruction.  This  is 
the  committee  that  has  direct  dealings  with  the  principals 
and  that  has  nominated  the  candidates  for  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  able  to  be  very  useful  to  Mr. 
Jasper,  and  he  has  not  wholly  neglected  his  opportunities. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  terrorized  his  fellow-members  by  holding  over 
them  the  awful  assertion  that  he  was  an  authority  on  peda- 
gogy.  This  title  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  strength  of 
his  graduation,  long  ago,  from  one  of  the  so-called  hot-bed 
normal  schools,  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  commercial 
school,  his  conduct  of  a  private  school  of  his  own,  and  his 
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unsuccessful  candidacy  for  Congress.  His  contributions  to 
pedagogy  have  not  taken  the  form  of  literature  or  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  said  to  be  great,  nevertheless.  In  view 
of  his  great  distinction,  therefore,  it  was  felt  by  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  colleagues  that  he  ought  not  to  do  so  much  for  the 
city  without  pay.  Why  not  make  him  an  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent?  So  Mr.  Hunt  modestly  withdrew  into  an  ante¬ 
room,  received  12  votes  for  assistant  superintendent,  came 
back  and  shook  hands,  and  went  on  with  the  business  of  the 
board.  The  Outlook  referred  to  this  action  as  “  a  display  of 
partisanship  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Tammany  Hall  ward 
organization”;  but  that  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  was  as 
contemptible  a  piece  of  business  as  was  ever  perpetrated  any¬ 
where,  and  it  disgraced  everyone  connected  with  it.  There 
are  some  features  of  the  appointment  that  will  lead  to  its 
being  referred  to  hereafter. 


The  successful  outcome  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  long  scheming  for 
a  salaried  position  in  the  school  system  is  extremely  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  New  York  teachers. 
One  of  them  recently  said  that  the  only  commendable  feat¬ 
ure  of  his  appointment  was  the  fact  that  it  took  him  out  of 
the  board  of  education  and  of¥  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board. 

We  have  asked  the  permission  of  the  writers  to  reproduce^ 
here  portions  of  letters  on  this  subject  that  have  been  written 
recently  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  Both  writers  are  well- 
known  New  York  teachers.  The  first  one  said,  in  part: 

Do,  for  pity’s  sake,  expose  the  hollowness  and  mockery  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
appointment  as  .an  assistant  superintendent.  He  has  intrigued  for  this  for 
years,  ever  since  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Jasper’s  place  was  out  of  his 
reach.  This  appointment  is  a  disgrace  to  the  board  of  education  and  an 
insult  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  second  writer  used  this  vigorous  language: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  teachers  in 
New  York  city,  that  he  [Mr.  Hunt]  is  a  tremendously  overrated  man.  By 
cleverly  quoting,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  views  and,  more  frequently, 
the  very  words  of  great  educators,  he  has  succeeded  in  impressing  many  with 
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the  belief  that  he  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pedagogic  knowledge. 
As  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  so  in  conference  with  his  colleagues 
in  this  board  and  with  others  who  openly  confess  their  ignorance  of  peda¬ 
gogic  work,  he  assumes  the  leadership.  He  has  a  few  loyal  defenders 
among  the  young  principals  who  owe  their  recent  elevation  to  his  peculiar 
trick  of  “  letting  off  easy  ”  the  candidates  of  his  choice  and  “  tripping  up  ” 
the  others,  when  they  appeared  before  his  committee  for  examination. 
These  examinations,  by  the  way,  were  carried  on  not  so  much  to  show  a 
candidate’s  qualifications,  as  to  impress  both  candidates  and  commissioners 
with  the  stupendous  knowledge  of  the  man  asking  the  questions  [Mr.  Hunt], 

We  may  close  this  story  for  the  present  with  a  few  cita¬ 
tions  from  educational  journals.  They  are  written  by 
editors  of  national  reputation  and  judicial  fairness. 

New  York  City  has  secured  legislation  that  will  work  the  regeneration 
of  her  public  schools.  A  committee  of  five  hundred  citizens  was  the  mov¬ 
ing  cause  of  applying  the  dynamite  to  the  old  Tammany  organization.  It 
will  take  a  generation  to  clean  out,  and  fumigate,  and  rehabilitate  the 
school  system,  but  revolutions  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  move  backward. 
A  new  spirit  is  being  breathed  into  a  very  dead  body,  and  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  additions  that  have  come  in  to 
make  the  “  Greater  New  York,”  will  lend  efficient  aid  in  this  work  of  regen¬ 
eration. — Public  School  Journal,  June,  1896. 

The  election  of  President  Gilman  would  be  a  great  victory  for  school 
reform  in  New  York,  and  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  cause  of  public- 
school  education  in  America. — Public  School  Journal,  June,  1896, 

We  congratulate  our  New  York  brethren  on  the  decisive  victory  over 
the  ward  heeler  and  Tammany  boss.  We  trust  and  believe  that  New  York 
will  now,  educationally  speaking,  emerge  from  its  obscurity  and  take  its  right¬ 
ful  place  at  the  head  of  American  school  cities. —  IVtslern  School  Journal, 
June,  1896. 


In  view  of  the  existing  situation  in  New  York,  what  are 
the  school  reformers  going  to  do  about  it?  The  hard-won 
victory  seems  to  some  to  have  been  turned  into  defeat.  Not 
at  all.  Immense  gains  have  been  made.  The  ward  trustee 
system  has  gone  forever.  An  efficient  and  workable 
school  law  is  in  force.  Public  opinion  has  been 
roused  and  educated.  The  short  candidacy  of  President 
Gilman  attracted  a  nation’s  attention.  It  dignified 
the  position  of  every  school  superintendent  in  the 
country.  The  reformers  must  organize  to  hold  the  ground 
that  they  have  gained,  and  to  drive  the  pedagogical  pirates 
out  of  the  system.  They  should  make  instant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  war  on  the  majority  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
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on  the  Jaspers,  Hunts,  and  their  fellows,  and  sweep  them 
out  of  office.  Nor  is  such  a  contest  personal.  These 
men  and  women  stand  for  unsound  principles  and 
low  ideals.  They  must  be  displaced  just  as  fast  as 
opportunity  offers,  and  opportunities  must  be  in¬ 
duced  to  offer.  The  reformers  certainly  can  indorse  the 
opinion  of  the  Mail  and  Express  (May  29,  1896),  when  it 
said:  “  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  board  of  education 
have  been  deliberately  false  to  an  important  duty  or  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case  to  warrant  their  continued 
service.”  The  Citizens’  Committee  on  School  Reform,  the 
Public  Education  Association,  and  all  the  other  agencies 
that  won  the  legislative  fight  of  1896,  must  now  enlist  for 
a  new  campaign  against  those  who  have  seized  upon  what 
the  people  intended  to  be  a  new  and  reformed  school  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  only  one  possible  issue  to  such  a  campaign — 
Victory. 


The  London  Times  states  that  the  formalities  involved  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  High  Court  to  the  change  of 
title  of  an  officer  of  Oxford  University  from  Ford’s  Pro-, 
fessor  of  English  History  to  Ford’s  Lecturer,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  £323.  In  America  the  change  would  have 
cost  a  reason  and  a  resolution.  And  yet  our  British  cousins 
wonder  why  we  think  them  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor. 


The  only  three  colleges  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  as  conferring  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa,  at 
the  last  Commencement  season  are  Amherst,  Robert  (Con¬ 
stantinople),  and  Trinity.  Their  governing  boards  are  in 
need  of  instruction  in  the  ethics  of  academic  procedure. 


Lord  Halifax  has  been  telling  his  fellow-countrymen  some 
curious  things,  while  discussing  the  late,  but  not  lamented. 
Education  Bill.  One  of  his  ripest  thoughts  was  this: 

In  America,  Massachusetts,  and  the  five  other  New  England  States  with 
secular  education,  had  four  times  as  many  criminals,  twenty-one  times  as 
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many  paupers,  four  times  as  many  suicides,  and  twice  as  many  lunatics  as 
were  found  (in  proportion  to  population)  in  Virginia  and  five  other  States 
with  a  denominational  system. 


The  hosts  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  American  friends  will  rejoice  to 
know  that,  in  the  recent  distribution  of  honors  in  Great 
Britain,  he  was  knighted.  Mr.  Fitch  now  becomes  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
the  cause  of  education.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Fitch,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  portrait,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  April,  1894. 


In  the  death  of  Professor  Henri  Marion  of  the  Sorbonne, 
France  has  lost  one  of  her  best-known  and  most  useful 
educationists. 


The  successor  of  the  late  Professor  Marion  in  the  chair  of 
education  at  the  Sorbonne  is  M.  F.  Buisson,  who  has,  since 
1879,  filled  with  signal  ability  the  office  of  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  France.  The  successor  of  M.  Buisson 
in  the  directorship  is  M.  Charles  Bayet,  hitherto  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Lille. 


The  Revue  Internationale  de  V enseignement  for  July  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  the  new  French  university  law.  This 
law  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  by  a  vote  of  219  to 
34.  It  had  previously  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Some  account  of  the  law  will  be  given  in  a  later  number  of 
the  ReView  by  M.  Compayre. 


The  French  have  instituted  a  new  academic  degree,  that 
of  doctor  of  political  science  and  economics.  The  first  man 
to  receive  the  new  degree  is  M.  Rene  Worms,  whose  disser¬ 
tation  entitled  “  Sur  la  science  et  I’art  en  economie 
politique  ”  is  enthusiastically  commended  in  France. 


